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The Best Five Cent Copy Books Published 


RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS 


Medium Slant Edition—Vertical Edition 
Each in Six Books, Per dozen, 60 cents 


This system is the result of special study and 
experience in the training of school children to 
write, and combines perfectly the elements of sim- 
plicity, utility, and beauty. It maintains many val- 
uable features not possessed by any other series at 
any price, and covers in six books the work which 
in other series requires eight books. The same copies 
occur in both the Medium Slant and Vertical Editions, 
thus making the books interchangeable. In the first 
two books, the copies are repeated half way down 
the page, thus enabling the beginner to do better 
work. The lower books contain attractive illustra- 
tions and interesting and instructive work. In the 
higher books many practical forms are introduced, 


Note these Preparatory Latin Books 


As to Towle and Jenks’s 


‘*Tt is far and away the 
most practical text- 
Caesar’s Gallic War: book for classes that I 
The Appendix defines the principles of 
Latin syntax in the simplest and clearest language. The 
simple typographical arrangement by which the student is 
led.to refer from his notes to the Grammatical Appendix 
is one of the many attractions of the book.’’ So writes to 
us an experienced teacher of Greater New York. Others 
think so, too. Gallic War, complete, List Price, $1.25. 
Gallic War, Books i,-iv., $1.00. 
Have you seen Doty’s They furnish the pupil with a 
certain detinite line of work in 
LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS the study of each chapter in 
On Caesar’s Gallic War? preparation for recitation. 
There is ruled space for writing 
out the results of such study. They are practical books — 
one for each of the first four books of the Gallic War. 
Books ii., iii., iv., 20 cents each; Book i., 25 cents. 
Tunstall’s Cicero’s Orations, $1.20; Six Orations, $1.00. 
Barss’s Writing Latin, Book One, 50 cts. Book Two); 75 cts. 
Bain’s First Latin Book, 75 cts. 
Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Grammar, School Edition, 80 cts. 


have seen . 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Which of these books interests you? Write us. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street 3 33 New York 
Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, Room 411 


GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS 
A new and novel thing in Writing Books. The parts separable and renewable; 
thereby greater economy — copies Vertical or Simplified Slant as preferred. These books 
in comparison with others give better copies and a better way of using copies. Samples 


10 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, - 


76 Summer Street, Boston 


large, thick, soft lead for deepest shadow effects. 


What shall we put in your package ? 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


‘*NOTHING IS THAT WE DO WILLINGLY 


We make pencils for the ordinary work of the schoolroom, with or without erasers, round or hexagon shape, 
pencils for drawing in all its branches, from the one with a tine, hard point for very fine lines to the pencils with a 


and marking pencils of all colors, shapes, sizes and prices. 


Pencils of extra large diameter for the little tingers that get tired so easily, and many varieties of checking | 

We will do it willingly if you send us 16 cents in stamps. 


It will not trouble us in the least to send you some 
samples of 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


if you will send us 16 cents in stamps. The reason we 
mention this sum is because everyone can easily get 
postage stamps, they are convenient to 


send, are 
always worth their face value, and it takes this amount 


to make a representative package. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE JONES 
READERS 


By L: H. 
Michigan 


President of the 
Normal College 


JONES, 
State 


FIVE BOOK SERIES 
EIGHT BOOK SERIES BY GRADES 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jones Readers are chiefly distinguished by their 
careful grading, by the high literary merit of their 
subject matter, and by their effective but unobtrusive 
moral lessons. 

The wide experience and authoritative rank of the 
author especially qualify him for the editing of a series 
of readers. 

The reading matter includes selections from the best 
literature of the world. 

The illustrations are numerous and attractive, and 
represent the work of the best artists and engravers. 

The attractive cover, the durable binding, and the 
clear, well-printed page unite in making the mechanical 
execution of these books as nearly perfect as possible. 


An illustrated announcement of the Jones Readers 
will be sent, postpaid, on request 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top®] 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ “ Tip-To 

is the best and simplest ane ce for 

making 100 cop - from pen- 

written and 50 ies from 

x written original, we will ship 
ss mplete duplicator, cap size, 
withdut deposite, on tem (16) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade t 

ry %, or 
Us ICATOR co. 


THE FELIX P. H. D 
Daus Building. 111 John York City 


Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helptal book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 

Principles of 


Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 


panied by 
Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant- forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


EIMER & AMEND 


205- Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES 


For Teachers’ Associations, Teachers Clubs, 
and other Educational Organizations. For 
further information, please address as below, 


Herbert L. Wilbur, Easton, Mass. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.- 


Woodhull, for General 
tionary officer. 

Woodville, for Ebenezer, Ephraim, and Jacob Wood. 

Worthville, for General William J. Worth, an officer 
of the Mexican war. 

Wurtsboro, for Maurice Wurtz. 

Wyncoops, for William Wyncoop. 

Wyoming, for valley in Pennsylvania, whose name was 
corrupted from an Indian word, “large 
“within a habitation.” 

Yates, for Joseph C. 

Yonkers, for a manor house built by the Dutch, word 
meaning “young lord,” and first applied in this country 
to Adrien Van der Douck. 

Youngstown, for John Young, a merchant of the place. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA.—(L.) 


(XVII.) 


Nathaniel Woodhull, Revolu- 


plains,” or 


Yates, early governor. 


\ccomac, Indian word, “on the other side,” or “the 
limit of the woodland.” 
\ikin, for the late owner, Albert Aikin 


Alexandria, for a family. 


\lleghany, probably from ‘‘Welhikhanna,” “the best, or 


the fairest river.” 
Amelia, for Prineess Amelia, 


voungest daughter of 


George II. of England. 
Appalachian, name given by Spaniards under De Soto. 
From Mus 


together 


from the 
“the great sea, or the great ocean,” 


Carile word apaliche, “man”; or 


cogee apala, 


with personal participle “chi.” meaning “those by the 


sea.” 


\ppomattox, “a tobacco plant country.” 


Augusta, for Augusta of Saxe -Gotha, wife of Fred 
erick, Prince of Wales. 

Bath, for medical springs 

sath Alum Spring, from medicinal springs 

Bedford, for Edward, Duke of Bedtord. 

sennett Creek, for Richard Bennett, governor from 


1652-1656. 
Berkley, for Norborne 
Bonair, 


Berkeley, Lord Botetourt. 
good air.” 
Norborne 


royal governor of Virginia in 1768, 


Botetourt, for Berkeley, Lord de Botetourt, 


soyd Tavern, for family who kept tavern 


srunswick, for the duchy in Germany. 


Suchanan, for Colonel John Buchanan, pioneer and [In 


dian fighter. 
for Buckinghamshire, England. 


William 


Juckingham, 


American 


Campbell, for Campbell, officer in 


Revolution. 


Caroline, for wife of George II 
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TEACHERS’ 


MEETINGS. 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, 
Agent Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


One important if not essential means of raising 
the work of the teachers to greater efficiency is the 
teachers’ meeting. There are several kinds of such 
meetings, which may be held either directly or in- 
directly under the auspices of the superintendent, 
viz. 

1. Meetings of local teachers’ associations, in 
which papers are read and discussed. These meet- 
ings should be directly in charge of the teachers, 
with such assistance as the superintendent may be 
able to give. It may be advisable at these meetings 
to consider matters of general as well as profes- 
sional interest, and to invite one or more specialists 
to present papers for discussion. The following 
programs of a town association of teachers in- 
dicate the possible character of the meetings:— 

1. Reading of records. 

2. Special business—reports of committees, etc. 

3. Address by of . 

Subject: Practical Ways of Correlation.” 
Discussion opened by Miss A. and Mr. B. 

1. Opening exercises. 

2. Miscellaneous business. 

3. “Progress of the Nineteenth Century,” 


4. “The Art of Study,” Supt. ——————. 

5. Discussion. 

2. Meetings for reading and study, in which 
some particular topic or book is made the subject 
of discussion. The superintendent may or may 
not have the direction of these meetings, although 
his advice will be likely to be needed in making a 
choice of subjects. On some accounts it will be 
found best for the membership of these circles to be 
limited to a small number, 

If a book is made the subject of discussion the 
portion assigned for discussion should be read 
beforehand by every member of the circle. Defi- 
nite questions may be assigned for members to con- 
sider, ot the assignment may be made by pages. If 
a special topic is to be considered, swb-divisions of 
the topic may be assigned to different members to 
discuss. The announcement of the topic may in- 
clude suggestions in the form of questions. The 
following embodiment of this idea is copied from 
an actual program* :— 

Subject for discussion: “Motives and Instincts 
as Bases of Discipliné.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Study the article on this subject in the June 
(1901) number of “Educational Foundations.” 

The following questions are based on the article 
named :— 

What is meant by discipline? 


*Prepared by Superintendent A. J. Jacoby of Milton, Mass. 


What do you consider the chief motives which a 
teacher should use? 

What value do you give to love of approbation 
and fear of censure as motives? 

Should emulation be used as an incentive for the 
child’s best work? Give reasons. 

Discuss :-— 

(1) “The value of rewards and punishments is in ‘ 
inverse ratio to their number.” 

(2) “Rewards and punishments should be given 
not for the possession or absence of faculties but 
for their use and non-use.” 

. (3) “The justice of the awards must be unques- 
tionable.” 
What value has suspension as a form of punish- 

ment, and how should it be used? 

How may the curiosity of children be made 
effective as a school incentive? 

If the number of members is small, and it is not 
desired to study or read in advance of the’ meeting, 
the reading of the article or book may be consecu- 
tive, each topic being discussed after the reading. 

3. General teachers’ meetings, in which matters 
of common interest to all the teachers are pre- 
sented. These should be directly in charge of the 
superintendent, and a large part of the time should 
be occupied by him. The most important and 
prominent subject for consideration at these meet- 
ings should be the suggestions of the superintend- 
ent, based upon his notes of inspection. These 
notes should be carefully arranged, with abundant 
illustrations. Following this in importance is the 
consideration of some vital subject connected with 
teaching, in which there should be a free and full 
discussion by the teachers, preceded by a short 
address either by the superintendent or by some 
other person invited for the purpose. 

For the illustration of any principle or method 
of teaching, a class of pupils may be brought before 
the meeting to be taught either by the superin- 
tendent or by one of the teachers. In any case it 
should be regarded as a model lesson to illustrate a 
special point, and to furnish the subject of a discus- 
sion in which all the teachers are encouaged to 
take part. 

4. Grade meetings, in which only topics of spe- 
cial interest are considered, such as the limitations 
respecting the work of a given grade, or the most 
important subject to be taken up. The superin- 
tendent, of course, will take a prominent part in 
the discussion of these subjects, and see that each 
teacher clearly understands the conclusions 
reached. - 

Occasionally in grade meetings a model lesson 
may be given to illustrate some method of present- 
ing a new subject or of reviewing a subject already 
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studied, but care should be taken that the exercise 
has a point or points which will furnish the basis 
for suggestions by the superintendent or for a dis- 
cussion by members of the section. 

With few exceptions, the attendance of teachers 
at teachers’ meetings should be entirely voluntary. 
Of course the aim should be to make the meetings 
so attractive and profitable that no teacher will be 
willing to miss a single one, but there need be few 
meetings which teachers should feel obliged to 
attend. If possible, the times of meetings should 
be so arranged that no one will feel overburdened 
if he attends them all. An average of one meeting 
a week should be the maximum. Two meetings a 
month will be likely to be as many as*most teach- 
ers will be able to attend conveniently. Considera- 
tion especially should be had for those who have 
to hire a carriage or walk a long distance in order 
to be present—From advance sheets of a book 
upon School Administration. 


a a 
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THE IDEAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


{The following complete estimate of an ideal 
principal was written by a Brooklyn teacher. It is 
worthy of the most careful perusal of any one in- 
terested in the education of the American youth. ] 

“He should enter his school reverently as one 
enters a holy place. He should purify himself from 
personal ambition and desire for power. He 
should form no political intrigues. Any desi:e to 
be ‘solid’ with his chairman should have no place 
in his thoughts. Above all, he should be a man 
who controls his own appetites and passions. To 
employ any lower type of man than this is trifling 
with the well springs of the city life, with the 
soundness of home, and with the purity of future 
citizenship. Our ideal principal should be great; 
morally and spiritually able to exert a powerful in- 
fluence for all that is highest and purest and truest 
in human life. He should be intellectually well 
equipped; receptive enough to take in new ileas 
from the humblest, learned enough to command 
the respect and admiration of the teachers and of 
the community. Physically, he should be sound, 
with strong nerves, clear brain, clear complexion, a 
lover of all forms of wholesome sports and recrea- 
tion. He must be able not only to command re- 
spect and obedience, but love and enthusiasm from 
his teachers. They must feel that he is sym- 
pathetic enough to listen to their difficulties and 
advise wisely. If a principal cannot insp:re his 
teachers, how shall the teachers inspire the pupils? 
But with inspiration and enthusiasm as the main- 
springs there will be no occasion for nagging the 
teachers, or any petty regulations. Teachers are 
willing to work their hearts out trying to please a 
man who is anxious to help them all he can and 
save their energy. Such a man will require from 
his teachers as little bookkeeping as possible. 

“The less of this the more energy, originality, 
and spontaneity is left to put into teaching, which 
is, after all, the real business of the school. He 
would encourage the parents to meet him and state 
their grievances. They should never need to have 
recourse to the public prints to secure a hearing. 
He would bring the school and home into closer 
touch. Parents and teachers would then work to- 
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gether, instead of at cross purposes. He would be 
respected and trusted by his superior officers and 
have the confidence of the parents of his pupils. 
He would realize that the heart and the imagini- 
tion are more important to train than the intellect 
alone. He might be broad enough to undertake 
some sort of ethical and religious talks, which 
would offend no church and no sect. At present 
the city superintendents and the board are the on'y 
ones interested in finding principals. Is it not time 
the mothers and fathers should take some part in 
finding the men who are to stand as the type of 
American manhood before thousands of future 
American citizens? We want real men, in the 
men’s places, men like Arnold, or Kingsley, cr 
Phillips Brooks, men with souls and hearts and red 
lood, for each of Whom it may be said, ‘He bore 
himself with the tenderness of a mother, the insight 
of a poet, the wisdom of a philosopher, and te 
courage of a man.’” 
———-0- -0-@-0 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


In a sea-captain’s humble home in Newburypott, 
Mass., on December 10, 1805, there was born one 
of the most notable men that the United States has 
yet produced-—William Lloyd Garrison. 

While still a mere boy the thrifty mother set him 
to learn.the trade of a shoemaker. But the lad did 
not take kindly to last and lapstone, so he was ap- 
prenticed to a cabinet-maker. But he was as dis- 
contented with this trade as with the other, and 
was at last released to enter a printing-office, where 
he found in subsequent days a congenial occupa- 
tion, and his throne of power. 

After several journalistic efforts, none of wh'ch 
netted him much beyond experience,—a more valu- 
able asset, however, than at the time he or his 
friends realized.—he was invited by Mr. Lundy to 
go to Baltimore and take the principal charge of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, which 
was conspicuous for two things—a high-soundin z 
title, and a very limited mailing-sheet. But this 
was the turning-point in the young man’s career— 
he was then but twenty-four—as he came to exam- 
ine the rights and wrongs of the slave trade, and 
ended by believing with all his heart that the 
traffic had no rights and was utterly and altogether 
wrong; a position from which, once taken, he was 
never decoyed or driven throughout all his subse- 
quent life. Arguments—able as they seemed to 
those who made them—had not the slightest 
weight with this man of profound and granitic 
convictions; while threats of slave-holder, politi- 
cian, mercenary business men, or mob, never 
blanched his cheek or awed his heart. Garrison: 
won for himself the honor—and it was an honor— 
of being the most profoundly hated and most de- 
votedly loved man of his generation. 

lt were impossible in the space at command to. 
recount the many stirring passages in his eventful 
career. And there is no necessity for lifting the 
curtain again from before scenes of which a nation. 
grew righteously ashamed, and which were atoned 
for, as far as they could be, by a nation’s repent- 
ance and sacrifice. 

Garrison was never more sagacious than when, 
slavery having been abolished by the national will,. 
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he demanded that bygones be bygones, turned the 
key in the door of the office of the Liberator, and 
counseled in the interest of harmony the imme- 
diate dissolution of the anti-Slavery Society. 

But there were certain features of Garrison's 
career that refuse to be overlooked, and whigh the 
student of ethics and economics deems too valu- 
able to the active present to fail to emphasize as 
his centennial falls due. 

Mr. Garrison was conspicuously a man of one 
idea. In the opinion of many this was to his dis- 
credit. Very naturally to his opponents he seemed 
narrow. He could see nothing but one th:ng; why 
should he focus all his powers of argument and 
denunciation on a single issue? So thought not a 
few of those who styled themselves his friends. 
Why should he content himself with a limited per- 
spective? Were there not other things beside 
slavery that justified a reformer’s effort? But to 
all charges of narrowness on the part of foe or 
friend, he never listened. To remove one great 
wrong, to effect one great reform, was enough for 
one man’s life-work. To his one idea of emancipa- 
tion he yielded himself so completely and tena- 
ciously that no other vision of reform ever shared 
his thought and purpose, until the fetters of the 
slave were finally and forever broken. And what 
others considered a weakness in him was in reality 
his streneth. It saved him from dissipating his 
forces by trying to take too many fortresses at 
once. He besieged what he believed was the 
strongest position, and never withdrew from it un- 
til it ran up the white flag. 

He also believed that no reform could be secured 
unless it had for its base some simple but un- 
answerable ethical principle. It is interesting to 
sec how he came to his unalterable conviction con- 
cerning the ethics of emancipation. The reasoning 
was as simple as it was forceful. “Do I want to be 
a slave? No. Did God make me to be 4 slave? 
No. But I am only a man, only one of the human 
race; and if not created to be a slave, then no other 
human being was made for that purpose. My wife 
and children, dearer to me than my heart’s blood, 
were they made for the auction block? Never! 
And so it was all very easily settled here’’—point- 
ing to his own breast. And this was the key-note 
of all his pleas for thirty-five years, until it was 
made the controlling strain in the nation’s song of 
freedom. 

Mr. Garrison justly measured the power of the 
press. He gauged his countrymen as a reading 
people, and he would give them something worth 
reading. So he began to print The Liberator, in 
1831, and issued it for thirty-five years. It was at 
first a pitiable little folio of four pages, but it was 
as large as the editor’s poverty could afford. It 
was printed in a little office in the third story of a 
building then known as “Merchant’s hall,” which 
Harrison Gray Otis called “an obscure hole.” At 
first it earned but bread and water for its owner, 
and it seemed as if it must be abandoned. But 
Garrison believed in it, knew that his cause needed 
it, and made it a power at last that was more feared 
and hated in the South than any other publication 
of its time. Everything was done to defame it and 
Suppress it, but it outlived every opposition and 
chronicled a complete victory. 
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Mr. Garrison believed in friends, but they must 
be friends indeed. There were numbers of wou'd- 
be friends whom he would never enter on his list, 
for they were willing to offer only a qualified 
friendship. All such offers he promptly turned 
down. Probably no reformer sacrificed more 
friends than he. When any man diverged from 
his views he cut the bonds at once. He was up- 
braided as dictatorial and dogmatic, and he cer- 
tainly was, when measured by many a yardstick. 
But in that lay one great element of his power, for 
those who remained with him could be depended 
upon as full and not false friends. And there came 
to his councils such souls as Wendell Phillips, John 
G. Whittier, Lucy Stone, James Russell Lowell, 
Samuel May, Theodore D. Weld, and a_ host of 
others who brought real strength to the cause they 
believed in. 

He was extravagant; such was the most com- 
mon charge against him and challenge of his work. 
And no charge was truer, he was extravagant. But 
whenever and wherever was any reform worthy of 
the name carried to success without somebody's 
being extravagant? It is the cheapest cry that an 
opponent can raise against a reformer, and one 
that can most easily gain the freedom of the street. 
But Garrison was not affrighted by any such 
charge, no matter where it originated: To make 
men free was worth any stigma that kid-gloved 
propriety and conventionality could affix. Time 
has carefully revised this arraignment of Garrison, 
however, and to-day men refuse to echo it in its 
old-time vigor and reproach. 

Mr. Garrison won out, to use a not very elegant 
but well understood phrase. He did something, 
and the age honors the men who “do noble things, 
not dream them all day long.” More than any 
man of his time, probably, he contributed to the 
breaking of fetters from the slave’s wrists, and 
saved both oppressor and oppressed from the con- 
tinuance of a great wrong. England honored him 
as she has but few men outside her island home. 
His countrymen honored him by placing him be- 
yond the reach of need in his advanced years by a 
handsome financial gift. And when he “crossed 
the bar,’ a company remarkable at once for its 
numbers and respectability gathered about his open 
grave in Forest Hills, as the sun of a late May-day 
in 1879 was setting, and as the birds were singing 
their evening carol, and lovingly laid the great 
philanthropist to rest beneath the spring-green sod. 


— 


SHE HELD PRESIDENT ELIOT RESPONSIBLE. 


Perhaps ‘the attitude of Harvard men toward 
President Eliot is best illustrated by a negative,— 
there are but few anecdotes current about him. 
Here is one of the few. A mother wrote to him, as 
mothers often do, asking how her son was pro- 
gressing. Did he have his lessons? Did he keep 
his clothes in good condition? Was he respectful 
to his teachers? There was nothing in President 
Eliot’s reply to indicate that her boy was not under 
his personal supervision. Yet the mother visited 
the university in the stress of her worriment. She 
found her boy in his room, his clothes piled about 
on the chairs, and his feet on his desk,—smoking' a 
pipe. What she said to him is unimportant, but 


what she said to the president has lived. 
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“I sent my boy here, thinking you would take 
care of him,—and see what I find!” 

The president explained the elaborate system of 
personal supervision through advisers. but of 
what avail was that? The system had failed in the 
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case of her boy. It was inefficient. What could he 
say? 

“Madam, we assume, in a large measure, that 
the men here know why they are here and can care 
for themselves. If your boy is not capable of this, 
he is ng ready for college.”—From Success, 


DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING IN NEW YORK. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE BOARD OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


After a most thorough study of departmental 
teaching in the upper grades of 146 grammar 
schools in New York they recommend: That it is 
the sense of the Board of Superintendents that en- 
couragement should be given to the adoption of 
the departmental system of teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools having grades in the seventh and 
eighth years, but that it should not be made ob- 
ligatory upon ail the schools. 

They say there are many objections urged against 
departmental teaching in the elementary grades. 
All these objections should be recognized, and the 
special difficulties should be overcome, else depart- 
mental instruciion will prove only a partial success. 
Among the principal objections noted are the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. It is claimed that in schools where depart- 
mental teaching prevails the subject rather than 
the child is likely to be the centre of interest. 
Specialists are likely to have an exalted idea of the 
importance of their particular subject, and to de- 
mand too much of the pupils, and to judge of the 
results from the academic standpoint rather than 
from the standpoint of character building. 

The one argument of greatest moment against 
the system, and the one referred to by several 
principals, is the fact that pupils are less likely to 
receive individual attention, sympathy, and direc- 
tion when taught by several teachers than when 
taught by one. This objection calls for the serious 
attention of principals and teachers undertaking 
departmental teaching. It cannot be set aside only 
when the several teachers, individually and collec- 
tively, make the child rather than the subject the 
object of special study. 

2. It is claimed that correlation of school work 
is rendered difficult. Unless principals and teach- 
ers work together in unison, a proper correlation of 
the various subjects in the school curriculum will 


be exceedingly difficult, if not out of the question, - 


under departmental teaching. The several subjects 
are likely to be isolated and the instruction to run 


_ in narrow lines. 


3. Again, it is claimed by some teachers that 
the difficulties of school management are consider- 
ably increased when teachers ‘teach several classes 
each day. It is claimed that many pupils who 
would be orderly and industrious with a_ single 
teacher are likely to exhibit less respect for several 
teachers as classes pass from room to room. One 
weak teacher increases the work of the other 
teachers. The strength of a chain is in its weakest 
link. 


4, Again, it is quite difficult to arrange a pro- 


gram so that the subjects requiring the great- 
est mental effort shall come in all cases at the most 
favorable hours of the day. 

5. And, again, it is asserted by many that 
there is considerable difficulty in securing com- 
petent substitutes in schools where departmental 
teaching prevails, whenever a temporary vacaney 
occurs. 

Most young teachers who serve as_ substitutes 
shrink from undertaking work from schools in 
which they will be called upon to teach and control 
several classes each day. 

The following are the main arguments in sup- 
port of departmental teaching in the higher erodes 
of the elementary course:— 

(1) The preparation by teacher will be easier 
and more thorough, and as a consequence the sub- 
jects will be better taught. Skilled specialists are 
sure to kindle an interest and enthusiasm that the 
teacher of many subjects can never hope to arouse. 
Thorough preparation implies great teaching 
power. 

(2) There will be more of a unity and com- 
pieteness in the teaching of the several subjects 
during the last two vears than can be expected by 
the ordinary method of separating the several sub- 
jects into four distinct portions. There will be no 
missing links and no useless repetition at the open- 
ing of each term, no unnecessary reviews. In fact, 
this unity and completeness in the presentation of 
subjects leads to great economy of time and effort 
on the part of teachers and pupils. 

(3) Under the departmental plan of teaching 
there is greater opportunity for the enrichment of 
the elementary school course. In fact, in no other 
way can we expect to find satisfactory work in the 
special subjecis, in the electives, and in other sub- 
jects lately irtrcduced into a modern school cur- 
riculum, as, for instance, elementary science teach- 
ing through the last two years. In order to teach 
science properly a room must be equipped and the 
teacher must give much time to the preparation of 
experiments and to securing material. Much of the 
preparation of material used in one class and one 
grade may be used in another class and grade, so 
that there is great economy of effort in having only 
one teacher in charge of this subject through the 
two vears. In fact, elementary science teaching im 
schools not following the departmental system is 
quite sure to consist of fragmentary talks on 
scientific topics rather than real teaching in proper 
lines. To a greater or less extent the same points 
may he made in reference to the teaching of all 
other subjects in the last two years. 

(4) There will be an opportunity to promote 
pupils by subjects rather than by grades. This 
plan of advancing pupils in the seventh and eighth 
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years of the elementary course by subjects encour- 
ages cach pupil to do specially good work in lines 
in which he is most interested. It will inevitably 
lead many pupils to do advanced work in certain 
subjects and to be ambitious to attend higher 


grades. 


PERMANENT FUND, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


[Letters have been received from members in different 
parts of the country inquiring about the safety of the 
Permanent Fund of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. The trustees authorized the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Kank cf Chicago, which has charge of the fund, to 
make a special report, which is herewith presented,] 


STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


The Board of Trustees of the National Hducational 
Association consists at present of four members, as fol- 
lows (there being one vacancy) :— 

Albert G. Lane of Chicago, IIl., district superintendent 
of schools of Chicago; Nicholas Murray Butler of New 
York, N. Y., president of Columbia University; James M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., city superintendent of 
schools; Nathan C. Schaeffer of Harrisburg, Pa., state 
superintendent of public instruction. Of these, Trustees 
Greenwood and Schaeffer are new members cf the board, 
having been elected at Asbury Park in July, 1905, 

Trustees Lane and Butler have been members of the 
board since 1896, and during that time the permanent 
fund of the National Educational Association held by the 
trustees has grown from $54,961.75 to $147,000.00. These 
trustees took over from their predecessors certain in- 
yestments in Kansas school district securities which 
were not entirely fortunate. By exercising patience and 
good judgment, however, the present trustees have re- 
duced to a minimum the loss on these early investments. 
All investments made by the present board have been of 
the highest possible character, as the list of securities 
made public each year shows clearly. The present trus- 
tees have at various times taken steps for the better 
protection of the fund in their hands, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most important: 

1. That no securities shall be considered which are 
not available for savings bank investments in their re- 
spective states. 

2. That the chairman shall place upon all of the se- 
curities of the association a stamp indicating that they 
are the property of the association. 

3, That the chairman be requested to place in the 
hands of a competent attorney, for collection or settle- 
ment, either ty agreement or legal process, all of the 
Kansas securities now in default, either for principal or 
interest. 

4. That the audit of a certified public accountant be 
uttached te the printed reports of the treasurer and of 
the buard of Trustees. 

5. That the First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
be selected to act as custodian and trustee for the trus- 
tees of the National Mducational Association. 

The report suhmitted at Asbury Park in July, 1905, 
which will appear in full in the Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, shows a statement of the First Trust and Savy- 
ings Bank, giving the list of securities in its pozsession. 

By direction of the Board of Trustees of the N. E. A., 
a full and complete statement giving a full description 
of all securities, and a real estate expert’s estimate of 
the value cf property given as security for mortgages, 
has been submitted by the bank, of which the following 
is a summary:— 


STATEMENT BY MR. LOUIS BOISOT, TRUST OFFI- 
CER, FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


Chicago, Tll., Nov. 10, 1905. 


Balance July 1, 1905, Permanent Fund......... $3,500.00 
Received from sale of Kansas securities: 

$5,000, Lane county bonds............... 2,750.00 
1,000, S. Hutchinson bonds............. 1,000.00 

1,000, Hodgeman county bonds.......... 1,000.00 

700, Eudora city. DOMGM. 700.00 

Cavh on hand, Permanent Fund............... $3,950.00 
Cash on hand, Income (interest) Fund......... 1,074.97 
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This amount, while deposited in this bank, draws in- 
terest at the rate of two per cent. (2%) per annum on 
the average balance. 


INVESTMENT OF PERMANENT FUNDS. 


Sanitary District of Chieago, bonds registered 

in the name of the National Educational As- 

sociation, rate 4 per cent, due 1917, worth par 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 

bonds due January 1, 1953, rate 4%, worth 

Bonds, School District 8, Tp. 37, R. 11, Lement, 

Cook County, Illinois. $500, payable each 

Bonds, Village of Morgan Park, Cook County, 

Ill., due November 1, 1911, rate 444%, worth 

Bonds, Village of Morgan Park, Cook County, 

lilinois, due July 1, 1913. Rate 414%, worth 


Bond, School District No. 70, Ness County, 


This bond was due July 1, 1903, but interest has been 
paid up to January 1, 1905, at 6%. We are informed 
that a tax will be levied this year to pay this bond. 
We have had the property given’ as security for the 

following loans examined by Wesley L. Knox, a real 

estate expert of this city, who has no conmecticn what- 
ever with this bank or with the National Bducational 

Association. He estimates the values as indicated. 


FIRST MORTGAGES-ON CHICAGO REAL ESTATE, 


Amount Estimated 

of Loan. Rate. Due. Value 
1919 Wabash Ave., (Thomas)....$5.000 5 perct. Mayl, 98 $15,000 
5136 Hibbard Ave., (Ritchie).... 5,000 5 perct. Nov 1, 198 16,000- 


5603 Madison Ave., (Lewis)...... 5,000 5perct July 1. 199 11,750 
4672 Lake Ave ,(Hord) _ ...... 5,000 5 perct. March, 1105 9,000 
312 La Salle St., (Leonard)..... 5,000 5 per ct. Oct., 1905 12,000 
1201 Irving Park Boulevard, 
(WaGhamis) 3,000 5perct. July, 1906 7,00 
726-8 W. Adams St., (Barker)... 9,00 44 perct, Feb. 1,19 7 . 00 


5526-8 Jefferson Ave , (Wallace) 1,000 -5 perct. Oct. 1, 1904 ) 17.500 
5526-8 Jefferson Ave.,(Wallace)10,000 5 perct. Oct.1, 1907 

2268 Kenmore Ave., (Dodge) ... 2,500 5perct. Nov., 15, 1907 8,400 
5239 Cornell Ave., (Dickinson). 11,000 4% per ct.Jan 1909 


$61,500 

The Hord note for $5,000, and the Wallace nctes and 
mortgage for $11,000, are in the hands of Attorney James 
Frake of Chicago for foreclosure. In one case the 
maker of the note died, and in the other case the prep- 
erty was sold, and in both cases the new owners were 
slow about paying interest, and it was thought best to 
foreclose. In both these cases, however, the vaiue of the 
property is such that, there ought to be no fear of the 
ultimate collection of the entire investment. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERMANENT FUND 

Of the National Educational Association, in custody of 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, on November 10, 
1305, is as follows:— 


Mortgages and real $61,500: 
Illinois municipal -- 57,000 
St. Lovis Terminal R. R. bonds............... 15,000 

Cash on hand for investment........ 8,950 


$142,950 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Louis Boisot, 
Trust Officer. 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Securities in hands of A. G. Lane, chairman Board of 
Trustees, November 10, 1905. : 


KANSAS BONDS IN DEFAULT OF INTEREST. 
Garfield Co,, School Dis’t 24, due Jan. 10,1910 $800 6% 


Grant Co., due Feb. 1, 1920. ................ 2,000 6% 
Seward Co., due July 1, 1918................ 1,000 6% 
Total value of bonds in default of interest... $3,800 
Loss on sale of Lane county bonds......... 250 
Total in hands of chairman of Board of 

Total in First Trust and Savings Bank..... 142,950 

Total permanent fund................. $147,000 


Respectfully submitted, 

Albert G. Lane, chairman, Nicholas Murray Butler, Na- 
than C. Schaeffer, James M. Greenwood, Board 
Trustees. 

Chicago, Ill., November 27, 1905, 
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EDUCATION EAST AND WEST.— ( XI.) 
BY THE EDITOR. 


It is interesting and important to study the edu- 
cational trend in New England and in the West. 
New England has absolutely no physical business 
advantage over the rest of the country, and many 
disadvantages. She has no raw material, no fuel, 
little power, and almost no food products. Never- 
theless, she has been a leader in the industrial and 
commercial world, presumably because she has 
held the leadership along educational lines. 

Reciprocity and stand-patism do not signify a 
tenth part as much as the relative educational con- 
ditions of New England. As I have had occasion 
to study facts and figures educationally, East and 
West, it may be worth while to present a few of 
them, since there seems to be no organized effort to 
enlighten the public—no Tom Lawsonism, no 
Eugene Fossism available for advertising pur- 
poses. 

New England still has a decided advantage over 
the West in her high school finance, equipment, 
and sentiment. 

There are in New England, in round numbers, 
6,000,000 people, and in the West 30,000,000, the 
West having already five times the population of 
this section. In New England there are eighty- 
seven. cities of more than 8,000, with good high 
schools, and in the West, 182. The West has five 
times the population and nearly twice as many high 
schools. 

In New England there are but nine cities that 
pay the high school principal less than $1,500, and 
in the West there are seventy-eight. That is to 
say, with five times the population and twice the 
number of high schools, there are nearly nine times 
as many high schools whose principals receive less 
than $1,500. 

Or, if we take $2,000 as the standard, there are 
in New England fiftv-one oni of eighty-seven that 
pay more, while in the West, there are but thirty- 
six out of 182. Or, on the basis of $2,500, we have 
twenty-three that pay more and they have but thir- 
teen. There is no doubt that New England still 
has an enviable prominence in her high school 
leadership. 

Allowing that salaries are not a satisfactory test, 
it may be well to call attention to the high school 
equipment of New England and the West, using as 
a basis, not buildings, but the teaching force in 
proportion to the population. 

In Boston, there is one high school teacher to 
2,500 population, while in Chicago and St. Louis, 
the two large Western cities, there is one to 5,250. 
Since Boston has but forty-two square miles and 
Chicago 192 square miles, it may be fair to take the 
suburbs within six miles of Boston, in which case 
it is one teacher for 1,500. 

But outside the metropolitan district, the leader- 
ship in New England is not noticeable, if, indeed, 
there is any advantage. There are no western cities 
as low in schedule as Chicago and St. Louis, while 
Fall River is the same, and Pawtucket and Central 
Falls, R. L., and Bridgeport, Ct., are below an, 
other western cities. North Adams, Taunton, 
Chicopee, Lowell, and Lawrence, in Massachu- 
setts, Greenwich and Ansonia in Connecticut, 
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Woonsocket in Rhode Island, Manchester in New 
Hampshire, and Lewiston in Maine, in all fourteen 
cities in New England, have but one high school 
teacher for 3,000, or thereabouts. In the entire 
West, there are but twelve cities in this class. 

Pasadena, Cal., easily leads the entire country in 
this regard, having one high school teacher to 609 
inhabitants, and Berkeley, Cal., one to 700, while in 
Brookline, Melrose, Wakefield, Gardner, Natick, 
Danvers, Hyde Park, Beverly, Leominster, Ports. 
mouth, Middletown, and Torrington, which stand 
highest in New England, it is but about one in 
1,000 population. 

Muskegon, Mich., and La Salle, Ill., have one 
high school teacher to 700. Appleton, Madison, 
and Janesville in Wisconsin; Champaign, Evans- 
ton, and Galesburg in Illinois; Kokomo, Ind., Col- 
umbus and Warren in Ohio; Des Moines, Oska- 
loosa, and Boone in Iowa rank with the best New 
England cities. The proportion of cities having 
one teacher to less than 1,500 is the same East and 
West. Oklahoma city, Okla., voung as it is, has 
but four rivals in New England in this regard. 


4 


HOW THE PRESS MAY RENDER GREAT SER- 
VICE TO THE SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. W. CARR, 


‘The public press can render a great service to 
the public schools, and at the same time a greater 
service to the country, by insisting that the public 
schoois shall forever be divorced from partisan and 
personal politics; by seeing to it that no man who 
has ‘“‘an ax to grind,” or a friend to reward, or an 
enemy to punish, be elected to administer the affairs 
of the school; by demanding competent teachers— 
men and women of scholarship, ability, and power 
—+to teach the children of all, and then by insisting 
that the teachers receive living wages for the ser- 
vices rendered. The miner who digs the coal that 
runs your engine, the printer who sets your type, 
the pressman who prints vour newspapers, the 
postal clerk who weighs and distributes them, yes, 
even the rural mail carrier who delivers them to 
the farmers in the country—each of these is paid 
from one and a half to two or three times as much 
as the man or woman who teaches your children! 
We pension the soldiers of war; we build monu-' 
ments to commemorate their deeds of heroism; we 
honor them in every way possible while they are 
living, and with loving hands we strew flowers upon 
their graves when they are dead. And it is well. 
I would not have it otherwise. But shall the sol- 
diers of peace—the teachers of the nation—shall 
these men and women who are giving the best 
years of their lives to the instruction of children, 
who are taking hostages of the future in order to 
secure the peace and prosperity of their country, 
shall they be paid a mere pittance for their services 
while they can serve, shall they be dismissed in 
disgrace without cause and then compelled to live 
in poverty in their old age? I appeal to the public 
press of the nation. 

But a better understanding between the public 
schools and the public press would not redound to 
the benefit of the former alone. As the schools im- 
prove in efficiency, the people advance in knowl 
edge and wealth.—Address. 
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SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


4 RETIREMENT FUND FOR. TEACHERS. — (V.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


The plan described in the preceding articles pro- 
vides for the creation and maintenance of a fund 
and the management of it. It provides alsu for a 
just distribution of the annuities at an age not too 
early to overburden the system, and not so late as 
to be beyond reasonable hope. This adinirable 
Retirement Law of New York is a sufficient reply 
to all who say that such legislation is impossible. 
Impossible? Gentlemen, it exists. Read it for 
yourselves. It is no dream, no figment of an over- 
heated imagination. It is on the statute-books of 
New York, not as a dead letter, but in “letters of 
living light.” And now the question very naturally 
arises: “Does the plan work well in practice?” 

Thomas Brien, associate city superintend- 
ent of the city of New York, in his report to Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, city superintendent of 
schoois of New York, July 30, 1904, says:— 

In compliance with your request, I beg leave 
to submit hereunder a few memoranda and sug- 
gestions concerning the teachers’ retirement fund, 
and the efforts of the board of superintendents to 
keep within reasonable bounds the practice of ex- 
cusing teachers’ absences without pay,—efforts, 
which while resisting the impairment of sa’d fund, 
reduced to a minimum the hardships which: deduc- 
tions for absence bring to needy and deserving 
teachers. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RETIREMENT FUND 


During many successive years, the teachers aid 
the educational authorities of the former city of 
New York endeavored to obtain the passage of a 
law authorzing the retirement of principals and 
teachers. They. were met with repeated retusals 
because of the added financial burden which the 
pi»oosed measure would entail upon the tax- 
payers. In 3894, however, it was suggested that a 
retirement fund might be formed if all moneys for- 
feited hy teachers for absences were set aside, and 
made the nucleus of such a fund. As most of the 
absences of teachers are caused by personal illness, 
it will seem strange that the suggestion was 
originated by the teachers themselves, and was 
adopted by the state legislature, to establish the 
basis of the fund with moneys taken from the sick, 
rather than with small voluntary pro rata contribu- 
tions from teachers in sound health. Nevertheless, 
the suggestion took legal shape, and Chapter 290 
of the Laws of 1894 was the result. In the follow- 
ing vear, the Brooklyn teachers adopted a wiser 
ard more humane plan of a uniform pro rata con- 
tribution from all teachers who wished to part'ci- 
pate eventually in the benefit of a retirement fund. 
The Brooklyn teachers, with few exceptions, sup- 
ported the suggestion, and the legislature enacted 
into law Chapter 656, Laws of-1895. 
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In 1902 the retirement fund of the former city of 
New York was merged with the Brooklyn fund, 
the pro rata contributions of the Brooklyn teachers 
(which amounted to one per centum of. the salar-es) 
were discontinued, and the more objectionab‘e 
method was adopted of covering into the retire- 
ment fund much of the money deducted mainly 
from sick absentee teachers. It is important to 
note, however, that large sums are continually re- 
funded to sick absentee teachers, owing to the en- 
richment of the retirement fund with statutory 
contributions from the city excise income. For the 
past few vears, more than $250,000 a year has been 
thus obtained. But for this excise contribution, the 
fund would have become exhausted owing to the 
rapid increase of the number of annuitants. 

It will be of interest to observe the growth of 
the outgo of the fund since its establishment, and 
to note the rate at which the number of annuitants 
has been increasing. On these points information 
has been sought of the auditor, who presents the 
following exhibit :— 


PAYMENTS TO ANNUITANTS. 
Year. Manhattanand Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. Total. 


the Bronx. 
1899 $102,686 18 $20,838 00 $123 524 18 
1900 173,233 94 36,468 92 29,72 86. 
1901 208,594 81 64,416 93. $1.100 00 274,386 74 


1902 255,703 39 83,886 18 207.17 = $3,320 39 343,117 13 
1903 307,057 51 108,272 94 660 00 4,036 54 420 


NUMBER OF ANNUITANTS, JANUARY 31. 


Year. Manhattanand Brooklyn. Queens. Richmonc, Total. 
the Bronx. 

1902 * 316 102. 3 421 

1903 - 390 126 1 5 522 

1904 434 167 1 7 609 


The auditor says: “This is all the information 
that is readily obtainable, for the reason that this 
office was first established in the year 1898, and, 
consequently, the first complete record we have is 
for the year 1899. From 1899 to 1902, statements 
of amounts paid to Brooklyn annuitants are not 
obtainable in detail from the records of this bureau, 
for the reason that the Brooklyn school board, 
through its secretary, was the custodian of the said 
funds for that borough. I, therefore, have been 
unable to provide you with the total number of 
teachers on the pay roll prior to the vear 1902.” 

RAPID GROWTH OF THE NUMBER OF ANNUI- 

TANTS. 

It is highly probable that the recent remarkably 
rapid increase in the number of annuitants is con- 
siderably in excess of the normal rate, owing 
largely to the fact that during the formative period 
of the retirement project, a vast number of super- 


annuated teachers had been accumulated in the sys- © 


tem, who were financially unable to give up their 
positions, and whom the board of edtcation felt 
disinclined to force out of the schools. 
DEATH RATE OF ANNUITANTS. 
The following table shows the mortality among 
the annuitants for the past nine years:— 
1985 96 OT "98 99 1900 O01 702 
2 2 1 8 8 9 7 12 13 
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TALKS TO TEACHERS.—(I.) 


BY M. F. ANDREW, 
Principal 25th District, Cincinnati, O. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Some years ago, Mr. Winship had a series of. 


articles on this subject in the Journal of Education, 
and among the many pertinent things he said were 
these :— 

“Prepare to surrender a part of the time now 
given to number work. The public will not much 
longer consent to a fifth of the time and energy of 
children in class work and study hours devoted to 
number work. It will not save you from the critics 
to claim that there is discipline in it.” 

“With all the demands now made upon the ele- 
mentary schools, it is impracticable to give more 
than thirty minutes a day, three days in a week, to 
work in number.” 

Any bright child can do the whole five years’ 
work in as many months if he begins late enough 
to study arithmetic, but ciphering through a book 
is of slight value. It is much like carrying water in 
a sieve because it is easier. 

When the Committee of Ten made its famous 
report a dozen years ago, almost the first thing 
said was: “The conference. recommends that the 
course in arithmetic be at the same time abridged 
and enriched ; abridged by omitting entirely those 
subjects which perplex and.exhaust the pupil 
without affording any really valuable mental disci- 
pline, and enriched by a greater number of exer- 
cises in simple calculation and the solution of con- 
crete problems.” This short statement, if once 
fully comprehended by teachers, furnishes the basis 
for all true number work. But intricate problems 
and puzzles have so long held sway in the schools 
that it seems impossible to get away from them. 
After all, it is a matter of seeing relations, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. 

Why teach arithmetic any way? We are told 
that the subject has been taught in the far East for 
two thousand vears— 

1. “Because of the utilities which it possesses.” 

2. “Merely for the purpose of examination.” 

3. “Because it correlated with a study of the 
sacred books.” 

In the mediaeval cloister schools, the one great 
problem was to compute the time to Easter, and 
with this one thought in mind they taught arith- 
metic. The Jews, we are told, made arithmetic, 
writing, and the study of the Pentateuch their cur- 
riculum from the sixth to the tenth vear of the 
child’s life. Socrates recommended its study, but 
warned againsi carrying it beyond the common 
wants of life. From all that has been written or 
even known concerning the teaching of arithmetic 
and the reasons for teaching it, Professor Smith 
says: “It is not at all settled that the subject shou!d 
have the time now assigned it in the curriculum, or 
that it should be taught for the purpose now in 
view, or that it should be taught as we now teach 
it.’ But, he concludes, “arithmetic, like other 
subjects, is taught cither (1) for its utility, or (2) 
for its culture.” 

All these references and quotations have not 
been given that you may think less of the subject. 
but that you may think more about it. Al! school 
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men believe in the teaching of number, but in a 
much more rational way than is the general cus- 
tom. It should not be taught as a separate study 
before the third year, and should close with the 
sixth year, when algebra and geometry should take 
its place. From actual experience with country 
and village children, the conclusion is forced upon 
us, that all of the subject, so far as utility or cul- 
ture is concerned, can be done in that time. 
Thoughtful students are quite sure the amount of 
arithmetic usually expected cannot be taught in 
this time. but they are not looking at it from that 
side of the question. 

Pythagoras had an educational creed, or per- 
haps a curriculum, covering gymnastics, music, 
and mathematics. ‘By the first the pupil was 
strengthened ; by the second purified: by the third, 
perfected and made ready for the society of the 
gods.” 

Personally, I am inclined to think arithmetic, as 
a separate branch, might be entirely eliminated 
from our course of study. Most of the work done 
is meaningless, and so becomes nauseous to the 
average child. 

It is figuring and not number work that is done 
in most schools. Tables are drilled up and down, 
back and forth, and teachers come to think it is 
number when it is surely anything else. 

“When I was a child, I spake as a chile, [ 
thought as a child,” etc. I remember to-day as 
though it were yesterday when the fact really came 
into my consciousness that 3 and 3 are 6. It had 
been told me “over and over again,” and the 
teacher was sure [ knew it, but she had another 
“know” coming. 

My father sent me into the garden to get six 
turnips, and on my way to the house it dawned 
upon me that there were three turnips in each 
hand. The discovery of a new planet would not 
elate me more to-day than did that discovery. In 
all the years of my life I have learned but few 
things in. the study of mathematics, and these few 
things have come as revelations. 

I repeat that all necessary and practical processes 
of this much-over-done subject can be correlated 
with the work of the other branches. 


> 


ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.—(VI ) 
BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 
ETHICS OF VERACITY. 


The ethical problems in education can be taught 
by every teacher. Solution of these both practic- 
able and desirable. All agree upon this. 

It is so with the problem of veracity. The lie a 
crime which from the standpoint of the moralist is 
most serious. So-called legitimate deceptions,—- 
illustrations. Children’s deceptions and deceits. 
‘The measure of remorse and the influence of the 
supernatyiral. The value of “atmosphere” in the 
unconscious tuition of the young. The right judg- 
ment of child-morals. Conventional half-truths. 

he obligation to instruct children in the ethics 
of the lie. The lie as any vicious intention to de- 
ceive. lhe vice and phases of the lie. 

The larger aspect of the lie, of the problem in 
general. The evidences of shoddy in many forms. 
The poct’s view in Goethe’s “Vorspiel auf dem 
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Theater.” Truth the characteristic of the immor- 
tals in literature—Homer, Sophocles, Jesus, Plato, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Emerson. Byron’s 
Oriental Poems compared with Scott’s Pastorals ; 
Ghirlandajo with Giotto. The veracity in Guido 
Reni, St. Francis of Assisi, Wordsworth compared 
with the error of Andrea del Sarto. 

Maxims from this problem touching consistent 
living, quibbling, practice, chivalry, noblesse 
oblige, success, artistic insight, reputation, free- 
dom, spirit. 

Conclusion :— 

Indeed our pupils must learn that as in the 
decoration of a building so in the matter of personal 
dress or speech, in all human relations, in the very 
secret chambers of thought, all worth and hence 
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all progress roots deep never to unrealities and pré- 
tence, but to the pure underlying waters of verac- 
ity and truth. It is in no small sense therefore that 
the habits of veracity become’thus the large ends 
of public education, just as they are most certainly 
the vital aims and purposes of life itself. 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY; GALESBURG, ILL. 


“MERCHANT OF VENICE.”—(V.) 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAY.—(L) 
QUESTIONS FOR DAILY LESSONS TO BE ASSIGNED IN 
ADVANCE. 

1. Note how the scenes alternate from Venice 
to Belmont. Why are the business scenes laid in 
Venice and the love scenes in Belmont? In each 
scene, state where the scene is laid, what charac- 
ters appear in the scene, and if any new ones are 
introduced. 

2. Mark quotations in each scene as you read. 

3. Trace scriptural parallels in each scene and 
note what characters most frequently weave them 
into their speech. 

4. Note in what connection music is 
duced or referred to and by whom. 

ACT I.—EXPOSITION. 

1. What should be accomplished in Act I.? 
Keep these points im mind and trace them 
through each scene, and make a summary at the 
close of the act. 

Scene I.— 

1. Who are the principal and who the sub- 
ordinate characters in this scene? As you read, see 
if you can discover the keynote to the characters; 
if so, give it. 

2. In what mental mood 
opening of the play? 

3. In Salarino’s speeches explain argosies, sig- 
niors, rich burghers, pageants, two-headed Janus 
Nestor. 

4. In this scene, what is the dramatic purpose of 
Salarino and Salanio? What do you learn from 
them? 

5. Why do Lorenzo and Gratiano come in here 
with Bassanio when they leave so soon? What do 
you think of Gratiano? Why do all go out and 
leave Antonio and Bassanio alone? 

6. What do you learn from the conversation 
between Antonio and Bassanio? For what pur- 
pose does Bassanio wish to borrow money? What 
is his avowed object in wishing to win Portia? 

7. Interpret classical allusions. 

8. What is Portia’s complexion? 

9. How much of the work laid down for Act 
I, is accomplished in this scene? 


intro- 


is Antonio at the 


10. The object, or dramatic purpose, of this 
scene is to show at the very outset the financial 
condition of Bassanio and Antonio, which forms 
the basis of the entire action of the play. See if 
you can now trace the object of the scenes as they 
follow each other. 

Scene IL.— 

1. In what frame of mind is Portia at the open- 
ing of this scene? Compare with Antonio’s first 
speech. 

2. By what method is Portia to win a husband, 
and how does it please her? 

3. State and locate the various countries from 
which her various suitors come, and give Portia’s 
estimate of each. ; 

4. Why do they go away without choosing? 
Why does Nerissa at this point recall Bassanio’s 
former visit? 

5. In these two scenes how much of situation 
and plot do you find? 

Scene ITI.— 

1. In this scene why go back to Venice instead 
of going right on with the story of the choice of 
the caskets? 

2. Where was business largely transacted in 
Venice? How much was a ducat? 

5. Where were Antonio’s argosies? Why does 
Shylock hesitate? Why will he not accept the in- 
vitation to dinner? 

4. Why does he make this (aside) speech? 
What do you learn from it? 

5. What collision begins in this scene? 

6. Why does Shylock hate Antonio? Does 
Antonio deny Shylock’s charges? How does Shy- 
lock justify himself for taking usury? 

?. What was the Rialto? 

8. Compare Antonio’s treatment of Shylock 
with Shylock’s treatment of Antonio. 

9. What has been accomplished in situation 
and plot in this act? 

ACT II.—GROWTH. 


Scene I -- ; 
1. Who is Morocco, and how does he present 
himself? 
2. What is learned from his first statement? Is 
there any evidence that he was a man of education? 
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3. State and interpret classical allusions in this 
scene. 

4. Is any further light thrown upon the plan 
of Portia’s father? ‘Why does not Morocco make 
his choice at once? 

5. How do you account for the lack of scrip- 
tural allusions in this scene? 

Scene II.— 

1. Who is Launcelot? What is his subjective* 
conflict? Who is carrying on this conversation? 
Since it takes place entirely in Launcelot’s mind, 
why does he speak aloud on the stage? 

2. What is the dramatic purpose in having 
Launcelot desert Shylock for Bassanio? 

3. In which of the three collisions does this in- 
cident of story belong? 

4. This is the only place in the play in which 


” *That which exists in the mind or soul only. 
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old- Gobbo ‘appeats; why introduce him at all? 
That is, what dramatic purpose does he serve? 

5 Why does not Bassanio want Gratiano to go 
to belment with him? 

6. How does this scene further the action of the 
play? 

Scene III —- 

1. In this scene what do we learn of Shyieck as 
a father and a home maker? 

2. How does Jessica appear as a daughter? 

3. What dramatic purpose does this short 
scene serve? To which of the three threads does it 
belong? 

Scene [V.— 

1. What is this “Masque” which is to take 
place, and why is it planned? Does it take place? 

2. To what story does it belong?—From 
“Outline Studies in the Shakespearean Drama.” 


FRANKLIN BICENTENNIAL. 


IN HONOR OF FRANKLIN. 
SCHOOL EXERCISE FOR JANUARY 16, 1906, 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


fAn exercise for nineteen pupils. Enter Goddess of 
Liberty bearing a large bust (or picture) of Benjamin 
Franklin, which she places on a pedestal. Enter Colum- 
bia. After greeting, she approaches the bust.] 

Columbia.—So this is Franklin’s bicentennial! The 
200th auniversary of his birth! How gladly we meet to 
do him honor. 

Goddess of Liberty.—-Franklin ranks among our great 
Américan patricts. We esteem him for his greatness as 
a scientist, as a philosopher, and as a philanthropist; 
but chiefiy for hig noble work as a patriot. 

Columbia.—On every hand, in this land as well as in 
foreign countries, is shown the high regard in which the 
name of Berjamin Franklin is held. And as we revew 
the record cf his life to-day, we honor a pioneer and a 
patrict of whom our mation has always had cause to te 
proud. 

iEnter croup of children representing the thirteen 
colonies. } 

Columbia.—Here come the representatives of the 
early American colonies which Franklin and the noble 
men of his day welded together in an indissoluble union 
for time. 

Goddess.— Let us first hear what Massachusetts has to 
say; for the o!d Bay state, I recall, claims the hontcr cf 
being Frarklin’s birthplace. 

Massachusetts.—1 greet you, Goddess and Columbia, cn 
behalf of the thirteen colonies whose early history is the 
foundation of the greatest republic on the globe. On 
Massachusetts soil. in the historic city of Boston, Frank- 
lin was born and spent his early youth. There he w3s 
tatiighit and led in wisdom’s ways, and there he breathed 
in the spirit of American ideals. Surrounded ty who'e- 
some, happy ‘home influences, though not born to wea!th, 
he acquired the sterling habits of thrift, honesty, com- 
mon sense, thoughtfulness, and industry, by which he 
achieved greatness. Massachusetts is proud of her 
famous son and is glad to do him honor. 

Columbia.—And you, Pennsylvania? 

Pennsylvania.—The Keystore state, where Franklin 
spent the greatest part of his life, comes to pay tribute 
to his worthy memory. It was when a lad of seventeen, 
you remember, that Franklin left Boston and arrived in 
Philadelphia, wearied by travel, and half famished, with 
few worldly possessions, But his worth and abiljty soon 


gave him a foothold. He became prosperous. His in- 
terest in public matters gave Philadelphia great im- 
provements in better lighting, better streets, library 
facilities, etc. He started the University of Pennsyl- 
vainia; literary and scientific societies sprang ex- 
istence at his impulse, that made Philadelph’a at the 
time the literary centre of the United States. His work 
for the publie good extended throughout the state. 

Columbia.—In the early history of our country Frank- 
iin was a prominent figure. His ability was soon recog- 
nized beyond the boundaries of the city and state, and 
as we ail know he was called to do service for the na- 
tion. Franklin’s tireless labors were also expended in 
England, where he lived and worked ten years for the 
colonies, trying to make the British rulers see the injus- 
tice of their acts. When the revolution was decided up- 
on, he helped raise armies, and even went into the field 
himself. He won the friendship of France for the 
American people. He helped to prepare the Declaration 
of Independence, and his work as a statesman is seen in 
the censtitution of the United States. 

[The colonies take places on the platform.] 

[Enter Science, Philosophy, Literature, and Patriotism: 
Science, a boy with scientific implements; Philosophy, a 
gir) in student’s robes; Literature, a girl in Greek cos- 
tume carrying books; Patriotism, a boy with flag.] 

Science.—I come to-day to honor the great student, 
Benjamia Franklin, to whom science is so much in- 
debted. Franklin’s contributions to the world’s practical 
scientific knowledge were made at a time when nothing 
had yet been done in the New World, and he started the 
long line of scientific invention and research which has 
given America a high standing in this respect among 
the nations of the world. Franklin made great con- 
tributions to electrical science in revealing the identity 
of lightning and electricity by his famous kite-flying ex- 
periment. He wag a tireless student of science in many 
limes. He studied music with great care as a science, in 
the same way that he studied the whirlwinds, the venti- 
lation, the smoke, and the lightning. The world of sci- 
ence honors his memory. 

Philosophy.—Franklin was a great philosopher, He 
was full of common sense and shrewdness of wit, and 
gave practical advice to people through his writings. 
His insight into human nature and his grasp of ethical 
and religicus philosophy have put him on a plane with 
the most noted philosophers of all ages. You have read 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” of course, in which he puts 
some of his best, homeliest philosophy. He wrote many 
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articles, giving his views, which have become read and 
known everywhere. Philosophy claims Franklin as one 
of its brightest lights. 

‘Literature —Though Franklin never wrote a book, he 
was a ceaseless contributor to literature. The literature 
of science and philosophy has been most enriched by his 
literary labors, which began when he was a boy and 
continued through life. Franklin was a prose writer 
of great clearness and force. It was his occupation as a 
printer and publisher of a newspaper which fostered his 
literary powers. Many of his best writings are in the 
form of letters to friends, in which he describes his in- 
ventions and discoveries, or outlines his views. He 
wrote poetry and songs also, but these were not of high 
grade. American literature has been enriched by Frank- 
lin’s writings. 

' Patriotism.— Great as a scientist, philosopher, and au- 
thor, but greatest of all as a patriot was Franklin, whom 
we honor teday. Ali his achievements in science, liter- 
ature, and philosophy are eclipsed by the record of his 
noble and disinterested work as a patriot. Loving 
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study, retirement, and leisure, he left them all atthe call 
of patriotism. He gave his talents, his versatility, and 
his genius to the building up of the greatest repwblic 
on the globe. I bring my tribute to Franklin, the 
patriot. (Waves: flag.) 

Science.—Seience is ready to agree with Patriot'sm 
that the greatest honors won by Franklin are tho-ze in 
recognition of his public service. 

Philosophy.—-So does Philosophy. 

Literature.—And Literature fully agrees. 

{They salute Patriotism and retire to rear.] 

Goddeas of Liberty—Franklin’s memory is a radiant 
one viewed from the standpoint of his work in science, 
Philosophy, and literature. But it shines, as you con- 
cede, with richest and strongest effulgence when we 
look at his record as an advocate of liberty. All honor 


to him for what he’did to promote the material and in- © 


tellectual prosperity of the country and to give to the 


world the inspiring example of a nation pledged forever - 


to the immortal principles of freedom and justice, 
iAll wave flags. Ourtain or procession.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.—II. 
BY FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, BOSTON. 


This statement of the peculiarities of music which 
separate it in a way from all the other arts, and 
which enforce, for its treatment as a study, certain 
difficult conditions not insisted on in other culture 
studies, is very far from complete. It fails to point 
out that the four chief elements which characterize 
music, namely, metre and rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, and form, may be so combined or so sepa- 
rated that persons in varying stages of musical de- 
velopment may find that particular element which 


appeals strongly to them. Thus the boy beating 


upon a drum derives his pleasure from noise p.us 
rhythm, while the singer of simple melodies adds to 
this the beauties of elementary tone relation. In 
part singing and in simple piano compositions har- 
mony is added, till at last we come to larger works 
in which to all of these elements. combined are 
added form, and instrumentation or tone coloring, 
if it may be so expressed. 

Untrained persons in expressing their opinions, 
or better, their likes and dislikes, in matters musi- 
cal, are apt to begin by saying, “I don’t know much 
about music, but I know what I like.’’ The first 
part of their statement, though true, will not pre- 
vent them from having what they like, nor from 
questioning the sincerity of those who prefer higher 
developments of the art. 

Again, there are found among us two classes of 
persons who probably do not hear music at all, in 
the intellectual sense. Among them are those 
whose nervous systems are pleasantly affected by 
certain vibrations and rhythms, and who are in- 
terested in music because of associations of a pleas- 
ant character which certain music is capable of 
bringing to mind, and again there are those who 
are thrown into a sort of reverie, whose imagina- 
tions construct pictures and scenes out of the mate- 
rial of the earth, which, as Jadassohn points out, 
have no relation whatever to the world of’tone with 
which music properly deals. 

‘Tt will be noticed that, as we rise in the scale of 


musical enjoyment, the elements are cumulative, . 


and that the highest form of musical enjoyment in- 
cludes all of the others. Thus the greatest genius 
at times enjoys each one of these musical elements 
almost separately. He may sit at a popular concert 
and be swayed by the movement of the waltz, his 
eyes may glisten with delight, and his foot almost 
involuntarily tap out the metre. He may with diffi- 
culty restrain himself from joining the merry 
dancers upon the floor, though he knows that his 
untrained muscles will but make him the butt of 
good-natured jokes from the onlookers, but he is 
simply showing, however, that “a little nonsense 
now and then is relished by the wisest men.” 

It must be remembered, then, that the cultivation 
which brings an appreciation of the higher ele- 
ments in music to the front, in no way deprives the 
individual possessing it from the enjoyment of the 
simpler elements, or from indulgence in the asso- 
ciations and pictures which certain music arouses. 
A real difficulty is encountered, however, when we 
insist that pure music is an entirely isolated art, 
and that the real study of it takes us into fields 
where not only the elements, but the creations 
themselves are unrelated to anything in nature or 
that may be known through any other sense than 
that of hearing. 

In every other art the materia: to be used Les 
ready at hand in nature. All color, all form, ap- 


pear in the world around us, and we have but to - 


open the eyes of the youth to enable him to gather 
and arrange material according to the principles 
which have emerged from centuries of artistic 
effort by the world’s greatest minds; but in music 
the case is quite otherwise. The material from 
which musical art is to be produced must be 
created out of the world of sound. This sound in 
itself is not here strictly the object of thought, but 
the relation of sounds, or, as it is often expressed, 


_ tone relation. 


This relation cannot be seen, it cannot be 
handled—it is purely mental, and a knowledge of 
it comes only by study and, first, by elementary 


(Continued on page 646.) 
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THE GRADE TEACHER.—(XIV.) 
THE GLORY OF THE GRADE TEACHER. 


Let it never be forgotten that teaching is but 
one phase of the profession of education, which has 
also the phase of administration which is repre- 
sented by the board of education, the superintend- 
ent and supervisors, and the principal—in some 
cities. 

Teaching as a feature of the profession of educa- 
tion is represented by the grade teachers, including 
kindergartners, specialists, and high school 
teachers. In all these the grade teachers occupy a 
peculiarly strategic position. 

The profession of education, and all that is in- 
volved in it, all that it signifies, has rather suddenly 
leaped full grown into an arena toward which it has 
been timidly creeping, and all because behind the 
grade teacher, specialists, high school teachers, 
and administrators looms up the school, not a 
school, but the school, the public school, the 
American public school, which is nobler than the 
courts, more humanitarian than the hospitals, 
more vital than the theodolite, since, while other 
professions may boast of achievements, the school 
is credited with having given flight to the alphabet 
and the Arabic numerals, to axioms and theorems, 
to intellectual qualities and quantities known and 
unknown, giving the buoyancy of knowledge to 
the millions who toddle from the cradle to the 
school each year. 

The grade teacher is not smoothing out the 
wrinkles of fifty children, but is rather clasping 
hands with half a million sister teachers in leading 
fifteen million children into a great light, into the 
glories of a new world. The grade teacher may 
well say of the child, reverently: “He shall call 
upon me and I will answer him; I will be with him 
in trouble ; I will deliver him, and honor him.” To 
every child who enters the schools of America for 
the first time the nation says: “We _ give these 
teachers charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
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DEPARTMENTAL WORK IN NEW YORK. 


New York city has done more in the past few 
years than any other American city has ever done 
to test promising schemes and methods in admin- 
istration, téaching, and discipline. Nothing is 
forced upon the teachers as a permanency until 
they know whether or not it will work in that city, 
For illustration, the departmental ‘plan has been 
tried in 146 schools, while ninety-two are left to 
run on the old plan. Those principals who have 
tried it are divided in their estimate. Some say:— 

“More and better work done by teachers and 
children; greater interest is shown in work; less 
strain upon teacher.” 

“Children receive the best and most thorough 
efiorts of the teachers, as the latter are enabled, 
under the system, to become specialists in their 
several lines. Departmental system reduces an- 
tagonism of parents, in that it minimizes the pos- 
sibility of favoritism to pupils.” 

“Greater interest is manifested in work hy 
pupils.” 

“It has an elevating influence over boys and 
makes them ambitious and studious. Teachers are 
more successful with one or two subjects than they 
could be with a dozen or more.” 

“Saves time, conserves energy, tends to a 
deeper and wider knowledge on the part of the 
teacher of her particular subject, and to more per- 
fect presentation as well as drill.” 

“Work more perfectly done, because subject re- 
ceives proper attention, there being no opportu- 
nity to slight any.” 

“General intelligence is increased; independent 
mind action is secured.” 

“Gives children the benefit of contact with a 
number of teachers.” 

“Different subjects in the course of study are 
taught with a greater degree of earnestness with a 
view to clearness, conciseness, correctness, and 
completeness.” 

“Departmental system tends to economy of 
effort and equipment, as well as to a greater uni- 
fication of the course. Pupils are better prepared 
to take up work in high schools after two years’ 
training under this system.” 

Some of the comments made by principals who 
do not favor the system are as follows:— 

“During the time we had departmental teach- 
ing, one of my assistants was absent almost all the 
time, and others were not in sympathy with it. I 
gave it up and have had much better results 
since.” 


“The teacher who is held responsible for the © 


class in every particular becomes a better all-round 
instructor for it, and there is no danger of having 
too much home work assigned for the pupils to do. 
The discipline of a class is always better when 
under the control of one teacher.” 

“One weak teacher does poor work in every 
class she touches. Better one weak class than four 
or five poor ones. Each teacher is too prone to be 
over-zealous in her particular branch.” 

“Children of the elementary school age need 
constant care and supervision, and these are given 
best by one teacher, as she alone knows all the 
child’s difficulties, and has time to give attention 
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to them. In departmental work the children and 
teachers are apt to be overburdened. Much time 
must necessarily be lost in going from classroom 
to classroom.” 

“Class spirit, in my opinion, so large a factor in 
the success of class work, is not so strong under 
the departmental plan. The teacher of strongest 
personality, and whose sympathy for children and 
pupils is most pronounced, succeeds in getting so 
much work from the pupils that they give but 
little to the remaining subjects.” 

“The greatest objection is the loss of the per- 
sonal influence of any one teacher on his class; 
this, too, at a formative period in the child's life 
when his character can be largely affected for good 
by the efforts of an efficient teacher.” 

“The class teacher should have charge of his 
class during the greater part of the day because he 
is able, first, to give the pupils the necessary moral 
training; second, to give special consideration to 
those of less than average ability; third, to make 
greater allowance for peculiarities in pupils; 
fourth, to pay more attention to the formation of 
good habits ; fifth, to fix the tasks of the pupils on 
a fairer estimate of their power to accomplish.” 

“So many children are weak in some study. In 
departmental work this weakness grows greater 
instead of growing less. In regular class work the 
teacher who has the class all the time can save 
time from strong subjects and so help cut weak 
ones.” 

“TI consider training of more value than teach- 
ing. By training I mean such a guidance of the 
whole pupil that temper, temperament, habits, 
faculties, ability, peculiarities, character, etc., shall 
receive intelligent direction from some one in posi- 
tion to know the pupil from daily and continuous 
observation and study. This in my opinion is ob- 
tained and accomplished to better purpose by a 
teacher in contact with the pupils all day, than by 
a succession of teachers, changing periods one 


- after another; also, a teacher in the room directing 


and instructing the pupils all day has better op- 
portunity to discover qualifications and limitations 
on the part of the pupils and to act accordingly.” 

“Many of our pupils in grammar schools are 
too young for departmental work, not because the 
mentai discipline suffers, but because the moral 
does.” 

“It is harder to secure a satisfactory substitute 
teacher for subjects, and a weak substitute upsets 
the school.” 

“There is more stress given to advancement in 
special subjects than to the all-round development 
desirable in elementary education.” 

After the most thorough study of the experi- 
ment, the supervisors say:— 

“Thus it will be seen that the success of depart- 
mental instruction depends primarily upon two 
conditions: First, there must be a strong and en- 
thusiastic principal able and willing to guide his 
teachers in organizing the work, in preparing 
progress, and in supervising the teaching, and, 
secondly, a strong and enthusiastic corps of teach- 
ers deeply interested in making a success of the 
plan, regular in attendance, willing to work to- 
gether as a unit in making a success of the system. 
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Teachers, especially those engaged in depart- 
mental teaching, should have full, thorough, and 
accurate knowledge of the subject they teach, 
great skill in presenting the subjects in accordance 
with the best methods known, and should have 
life and enthusiasm in their work. 

“Unless the conditions are right, departmental 
instruction should not be entered upon, as the ex- 
periment will be sure to prove a failure in the 
hands of principals and teachers incapable or un- 
willing to make a success of the system.” 

It is of inestimable value to the teachers and 
superintendents in smaller cities and towns to 
know that their experience is not isolated when 
they fail to get the result anticipated after reading 
only the claims of those who make a succéss of 
some new feature of education. 


UTICA’S AWAKENING. 


Within a year the city of Utica has enlarged the 
grounds around nine school buildings. This is 
one of the most wholesome signs of the times. 
The total cost was $23,266, or about $2,500 on the 
average to a building. In every case it gave a 
highly desirable addition to the breathing space for 
the children. It is certain that never again will 
this city erect a school building without providing 
ample grounds at the outset. Let every teacher 
and superintendent in every city keep the matter 
of ample school grounds before the public. 


a 


A specialist is a misfortune when he gets undue — 


time or energy for that speciality. The well-nigh 
universal danger is that specialists will wreck the 
balance of the school, or wreck the child by gett’ng 
too large a part of his energy for mental effort. 
It is as fatal to get too much out of a child before 
he is twelve as it is to get in too much of the next 
day’s work before midnight. 


Out of 353 cities and towns in Massachusetts 
there are but five that have no normal teachers, 
and two of these are Gay Head and Gosnold, with 
but three teachers between them, so that in reality 
there are but three cities and towns with no nor- 
mal teachers. Is there anything to compare with 
this elsewhere? 


Education is not primarily for prosperity, but 
for peace, comfort, joy in prosperity or adversity. 


The school is doing a grievous wrong when it is 


focused as though prosperity and thrift are the 
chief ends of man, 


The teachers of every city would do well to have 
a scholarship in some famous professional school 
for one of their own number. The reactionary in- 
fluence would be worth much more than all that 
it would cost. 


In 1870 there were 10,141 teachers and profes- 
sors to a million in the United States; in 1900 
there were 18,509. The teachers increased almost 
twice as fast as the population in thirty years. 


Every pupil in American schools should appre- 


ciate Benjamin Franklin, on or before January 17. 
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A’ glorious work has been done by way of salary 
advancement, but it only shows how much more 
is needed. When you begin to clean up it reveals 
the uncleanness that remains. 


“Did your teacher reprimand you?’ asked Judge 
Lindsey. “I don’t know what you mean,” said the 
boy. “Did he get after you?” “You bet.” 


About 28,000 teachers in the United States get 
more than $800; about 28,000 get from $600 to 
$800 ; about 15,000 get from $500 to $600. 


In 1890 there were twice as many secondary 
teachers as college and university professors; in 
1903 there were but 70 per cent. more. 


Solving problems affords an opportunity for con- 
centration of the mind upon conditions that is not 
surpassed by any other school exercise. 


Ability to make a clear statement cannot be 
over-estimated as a phase of mental training. 
Make occasion for it often in the school. 


One-fiiteenth of the elementary pupils of the 
‘ United States are in private schools, and nearly 
one-third of the high school students. 


Increased salary alone will neither tempt nor 
retain talent and genius, but it makes the real at- 
tractions of teaching more tempting. 


No one has greater need to do as she would be 
done by than the teacher, unless it be a principal, 
or unless it be a superintendent. 


Memorize something really worth knowing 
every week you teach. Not a sentence merely, but 
a noble paragraph or poem. 


There is no American community that cannot 
afford a nine-months’ school. There is none that 
can aftord not to have it. 


There is no more vicious tradition than that a 
child of six should stay in school as many hours a 
day as one of twelve. 


Free text-books for 500,000 pupils in the schools 
cost but one-fifteenth as much as the salaries of 
13,500 teachers. 


An $800,000 schoolhouse with 800 teachers is 
disgraceful; better have a $200,000 building and 
1,000 teachers. 


There were 6,971 new books and 1,320 new edi- 
tions of old books published in the United States 
last year! 


Football is lovely or unlovely according to the 
point of view, and the viewer’s view from the point 
of view. 


In Massachusetts 299 cities and towns pay for 
the transportation of pupils, and only fifty-four do 
not. 
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Unfortunately, or fortunately, we have no tlti- 
mate educational authority in the United States. 


The one policy upon which it seems as though 
we might all agree is the minimum salary law. 


One of. the world’s problems is how to be at 
peace with yourself without being conceited. 


Superfluous architecture for a city that pays any 
teacher less than $1,000 is a public outrage. 


It is simply wicked to make little children go 
to school five hours a day for the first vear. 


Bacon’s essays and the plays of Shakespeare 
are the best reading outside of the Bible. 


The schools are not paying for genius or for 
talent, but they are getting much of both. 


Persist in saying “good day,” regardless of the 
weather. It is better than no day. 


There are 1,000 college and university vacancies 
each year in the United States. 


No public library is respectable without a good 
equipment of teachers’ books. 


A college course to please father or mother is 
usually one that brings them grief. 


Sour dispositions should remember that weeds 
never have sweet perfume. 


Any neglect of opportunity for children under 
twelve is unpardonable. 


Evening schools average twice as many young 
men as young women. 


Consolidation of schools is the only salvation of 
rural communities. 


No high school work is first-class with children 
unprepared for it. 


Know what others are doing as well as what 
others are saying. 


The first grade work can be as well done in 
three hours as five. 


\ hypercritical teacher is little better than a 
hypocritical. 


No microscope was ever so perfect as to see the 
largest star. 


A treeless school yard is a disgrace to all con- 
cerned. 


The slipshod teacher must go, and she cannot go 
too soon. 


What a pupil is signifies more than what he 
knows. 


A good school is an investment, and not an ex- 
pense. 


Educational graft and grafters are the worst of 
all. 


Farewell to football for ten months. 
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THE JEWISH RELIEF MOVEMENT. 


Thore rarely has been a relief movement which has so 
appealed to the universal sympathy, without regard to 
creed or race, as that for the aid of the suffering Jews in 
Russia. The horrible outrages of which they were vic- 
tims during the recent mob outbreaks shocked the sensi- 
bilities of the civilized world. Subscriptions in their aid 
have come from all sorts and conditions of men, although 
Hebrews have naturally taken the lead. The relief fund 
_paised in this country now amounts to more than a mil- 
Jon dollars. In Great Britain and on the continent of 
Burope together, another million dollars has been given. 
But large as this fund is, much more will be needed, for 
there were more than eighty cities, towns, and villages 
in Russia in which the mobs attacked the Jews. 


TURKEY AND THE “STEAM ROLLER.” 


Lord Salisbury once compared the concert of the great 
Powers of Hurope to a steam roller. The comparison is 
an apt one, both as to speed and as to the flattening ef- 
fect, when it is once under way, Turkey is now feeling 
the pressure of the roller. The combined fleet of the 
Powers,—-Germany being absent,—to which reference was 
made in this column last week, was finally despatched to 
Mitylene, and sailors were landed who took possession 
of the customs in the name of outraged Europe. The 
Sultan was given to understand that this was only the 
beginning cf proceedings, if he did not yield complete 
compliance with the demands of the Powers. It hap- 
pened that the seizure was made on the very eve of the 
great Moslem festival, the Bairam, and the Powers 
granted a brief truce until that should be over. 


THE BALKAN STATES. 


The Balkan states, Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, ap- 
peared io imagine that, with the &tirring of the great 
Powers to bring the Sultan to terms, their time had come 
for the settlement of old scores; and they began to move 
to that end, Bulgaria going so far as to suggest a wil- 
lingness to invade Turkey. But the Powers were in no 
mood for ihe complications certain to arise from such 
action, and Austria and Russia, speaking by authority 
for the other Powers, served formal notixe upon the Bal- 
kan statss that ne such action as they contemplated 
would be to'erated. The Sultan, by the way, in his reply 
to the Powers’ ultimatum, took oceasion to suggest that 
Turkey would not hold herself responsible i7 there were 
uprisings against the Christian populations in conse- 
quence of the action of the Powers. This was generally 
regarded as a threat, and it served merely to make the 
Towers more resolute. 


ANOTHER GREAT MUTINY. 


The mutiny the past week at Sevastopol was far more 
formidable and far hetter organized than that at Kron- 
stadt. It began with a rising of about 4,000 sailors, who 
seized and disarmed their officers. They were joined by 
-housands of striking workmen and by some detachments 
of troops. They threw up barricades and mounted guns 
for the defence of their barracks. Later they were 
joined by the crews of several war vessels in the harbor. 
The government experienced great difficulty in concen- 
trating troops to put them down, by reason of the pre- 
vailing railway strike. But at last, there came a fierce 
battle between the mutinous sailors and the loyal troops 
in the forts on shore. The mutinious ‘warships bom- 
barded the city and the forts, but the mutineers were 
finally overpowered, though not until after several ships 
had been sunk, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE ISLE OF PINES. 


The status of the Isle of Pines—or Pine Island, as it 
is described in official American maps,—was left some- 
what obscure in the peace treaty between the United 
States and Spain. But there is no reali question that it 
belongs to Cuba, and a treaty now pending In the senate 
formally relinquishes all claim to it on the part of the 
United States. Certain American colonists om the island 
have cherished a scheme for separating it from Cuba and 
organizing it as a territory of the United States, and 
have even gone so far as to hold a sort of election to that 
end. But on appealing to the state department for infor- 
mation, they have been warned by Secretary Root that 
this country does not claim the island and will give no 
sanction to such a scheme as that proposed. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


This prompt squelching of a movement which was lit- 
tle better than international piracy will be generally ap- 
proved. The United States would have been irretrievably 
disgraced if, after helping to found the Cuban republic, 
it had consented to despoil it under cover of such a 
scheme. In this connection, it is interesting to notice 
that Secretary Root proposes to take the unusual courze 
of attending in person the Congress of American Repub- 
lics which fis to be held in Brazil next year. His purpose 
in so doing is to clear away misapprehensions and jeal- 
ousies which may exist in the other republics regarding 
the attitude of the United States. Mischief-makers, in 
those republics and elsewhere, do not hesitate to dis- 
seminate suspicions regarding the disinterestedness of 
this country with reference to the weaker sister repub- 
lics on this continent. Secretary Root’s visit can hardly 
fail of good results. 


AN APPALLING FOOTBALL SCORE. 


The football season just closing has broken all records 
for mortality. Altogether, nineteen young fellows have 
been offered wp this year, and have given their lives 
as the penalty of the brutalities of the game, All of 
these deaths were due to mass plays. Concussion of the 
brain was the cause of five deaths, internal injuries of 
four, fracture of the skull of four, paralysis of two, and 
bloed poisoning, acute peritonitis, spinal-meningitis, and 
heart puncture of one each. The greatest number killed 
in any previous year was thirteen in 19(3. Most of 
those killed were trained athletes, which eliminates the 
explanation that those who suffer are the improperly 
trained. So ghastly a record as this should greatly stim- 
ulate the movement for reform in football. 


A GREAT YEAR FOR FARMERS. 


An ancient poem has for its refrain the line, “The 
farmer feeds them all.” The annual report of the secre- 
tary of agriculture goes to show that the American 
farmer is more than ever able to do this the present year. 
The addition which the farmers have made this year to 
the national wealth is the largest amount ever reached 
in this or any other country. It amounts to the prodi- 
gious total of six billion, four hundred and fifteen million 
dollars, Corn furnishes the largest contribution to this 
enormous total.—$1,216,000,000, or about one-fifth of the 
whole. Dairy products come next, with $665,000,000; 
then hay, with $605,000,000: then cotton, with $575,000,- 
000; then wheat, with $525,000,000: then eggs, with $520,- 
606,000, and so on down the list. How many people have 
imagined that the American hen made almost as large a 
contribution to the national wealth last year as all the 
wheat fields? 
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MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


[Continued from page 641.] 


training. Before study in the true sense can begin, 
tone relation must become as distinct an object of 
thought as any of the most substantial material 
of the world of nature around us. 

Then in answer to the question, “What is the 
study of music, really, and when is a child actually 
studying music?” we can reasonably say, “First, 
when he is actually engaged in mastering tone re- 
lation and making it an entirely real and vivid ob- 
ject of thought; second, when he is mastering the 
means by which this relation is expressed and com- 
municated from one individual to another: third, 


. when he is gaining the power to express this rela- © 


tion in established terms; fourth, when he is ob- 
serving and noting those relations which give 
greatest satisfaction; and, fifth, when he is en- 
deavoring to express his own feelings and emotions 
in music.” 

Having taken these successive steps, we pass a 
line which distinctly marks the end of the primary 
and the beginning of the secondary stage. This 
line lies at that point in our progress where the 
cultivation of sense perception and the mastery oi 
symbols pass into the study of composition, and a 
consideration of those arrangements of elements 
already mastered in artistic wholes. What ordina- 
rily passes as the study of music in schools is but 
a preparation for the study which is possible only 
when tone relation and tone symbolism have been 
mastered. 

In this respect music-study and the study of hit- 
erature are perfect parallels. When the child enters 
school he first learns to read simple words and sen- 
tences, and soon advances to small stories and 
poems. The real study of literature begins when 
he applies the knowledge gained by this elementary 
work, in the study of Shakespeare and Milton. 
Similarly the musical development progresses from 
a study of the simplest tone relation and little 
songs, to the examination of the motives, themes, 
and movements of the great works of Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Richard Strauss. No one wou'd 
claim that the children in the lowest primary grades 
are students of literature, but by acquiring the 
power to read and by becoming familiar with 
simple stories, the foundation is established for the 
future study of literature. By a process exactly 
parallel to this the teacher in the school opens the 
way to music study. 

li. then, we are to divide the work in music into 
primary and secondary stages, we have a basis for 
our division sufficiently obvious to be compre- 
hended even by entirely unmusical persons, and the 


‘division between elementary and high school work 


becomes evident. What we hope to gain by point- 
ing cut this possible division of work is a better 
understanding of the effort to be made on each side 
of the dividing line, for we see how absurd it is to 
admit to the secondary study of the subject per- 
sons who have not taken the preparatory step. 

As a matter of fact, in a great majority of cases 
te-day, the elementary steps are so imperfectly 
taken as to render secondary study impossible, a 
state of affairs which must continue till a better 
understanding of the subject is general among 
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school men, and since this is the condition, it is 
probable that high school music study will con- 
tinue for the present to consist of the performance 
of compositions which in no way differ from those 
in the elementary grades, except in length and the 
variety of voices employed. 

[To be continued. | 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XVII.) 

BY RALPH WARBURTON. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Probably no city of Europe has in the course of 
the years disturbed the peace of the nations so fre- 
quently or so seriously as Constantinople. And 
this is peculiarly true of the conditions there ever 
since the city passed into Turkish hands in 14538. 
The Turk has always seemed an alien element 
among the European races. He seated himself on 
the northern shore of the Bosphorus by bloody 
conquests, and though long since considered an 
outlaw by continental sentiment, he still maintains 
his seat through the jealousies of the powers, who 
are a unit in the desire to dislodge him. And he 
has learned only too well his lesson of fostering 
those racial jealousies, so as to render his occu- 
pancy secure. 

But every now and then the Sultan angers the 
powers, and unites them in opposition to his plans. 
And the present is one of these cccasions. His 
mismanagement of affars in Macedonia has been 
threatening to set all the region of the Balkan 
peninsula ablaze. And the powers are not willing 
to permit another tragedy to be enacted there. So 
they lodged their protest at the Seraglio, but the 
Sultan disregarded it. And now representatives of 
the great European navies are gathering in and 
about Turkish waters, that by a demonstration of 
force they may bring the unwilling Sultan to 
terms. Germany is the only nation of Europe un- 
represented in the threatening fleet, for reasons 
best known to her own Empror, and possibly to 
the Sultan, who deems him about his only Euro- 
pean friend. What the demonstration may result 
in cannot be foretold; but, judging by similar 
events in former days, it will end in the Turk’s 
bending again to the will of Europe. He may sulk 
for a time. as he has before; but at the last he will 
probably yield. 

_ Constantinople is one of the oldest cities of the 
world. As Byzantium it was founded 667 B. C,, 
and in different forms and by different names has 
existed for nearly twenty-six centuries. In point 
oi years what infants New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago are! 

It has been dominated successively by Greeks, 
Persians, Gauls, Romans, and Turks. It retained 
the name of Byzantium up to the days of the Em- 
peror Constantine, who made it the capital of his 
empire in 330 A. D., and gave it the name of Con- 
stantinople—“the city of Constantine.” In 1453 it 
was captured by the Turks—an event graphically 
described by General Lew Wallace in his “Prince 
of India,” and has remained in their hands ever 
since under the name of “Stamboul,” or “Istam- 
boul.’ It has undergone no less than twenty-four 
memorable sieges. eighteen of which it success- 
fully withstood. During the siege by the Saraceni¢ 
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hosts, cannon were used for the first time. It was 
a new note in warfare. 

No citv of Europe can surpass it in beauty of 
situation and surroundings. The scenery of the 
Bosphorus cannot easily be rivaled. Just above 
the point where the Bosphorus widens out into the 
Sea of Marmora, there is a narrow but deep-water 
inlet extending inland for nearly five miles, to 
which has been given the euphonious name of “the 
Golden Horn.” This spacious inlet forms a mag- 
nificent harbor, deep enough for largest vessels, 
and large enough to accommodate 1,200 at ‘one 
time. 

It is on the southern margin of the Golden Horn 
that the city is built. On the northern bank are its 
important suburbs, Galata and Pera, the _first- 
named the residence of merchants, and the last- 
named the resort of the diplomats. A famous 
bridge connects the city proper with its su>urbs. 
The bridge is built on pontoons. It is one of the 
chief sights for the tourist, for here in an hour’s 
stay he may see the world in miniature. Repre- 
sentatives of nearly all nations will be found cross- 
ing it, with their different and picturesque cos- 
tumes, and their various equipages and vehicles. 
Donkey-carts, camels, ox-teams, private carriages, 
and diplomats’ landaus are mixed up in blissful 
confusion, and constantly dispute with the thou- 
sands of foot-passengers the right of the pave. 

Constantinople proper looks better at a distance 
than close at hand. From the water it is attrac- 
tive, but once landed the visitor is disillusioned. 

. There is enough, of the Oriental about it to disen- 
chant one. The streets are narrow and dirty, and 
would be worse were it not for the packs of lean 
and hungry dogs, which are owned by nobody, 
and are the chief scavengers of the city. At n'ght 
it is unsafe to traverse the streets, for the dogs are 
then busy with their unsavory work. The dogs of 
Constantinople are quite a feature. They have 
their own ward lines, and should one of them ven- 
ture into the purlieus of a stranger pack, he would 
be torn to pieces at once. 

But the citv has many buildings worth seeing. 
On the water-front is the Seraglio—the roval resi- 
dence, which with its palaces and parks has a cir- 
cumference of three miles. The Royal Library of 
the Seragtio is particularly rich in the treasures of 
Oriental! literature. 

Among the hundreds of mosques, the most 
famous is that of St. Sophia. Originally it was a 
Greek church, but upon the Turkish occupation 
was changed into a mosque. Externally it is not 
attractive; but the interior is not surpassed in any 
building in the world. The floor is paved with 
marble to represent the waves of the sea. There 
are 107 columns of porphyry, marble, and granite 
that once were in the finest idol temples, and were 
the gift of kings and princes. They are exquisite 
in coloring and carving. The dome of Rhodian 
clay and pumice stone is the lightest and strongest 
of its kind, and the constant marvel of visiting 
architects. The Mussulmen thought to destroy 


every Christian emblem on the building, but they 
overlooked a Greek cross on one of the buttresses 
outside, while high up upon the dome are Greek 
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words that being interpreted read “The Lord 
cometh.” 

The covered bazaars are as attractive as they 
are numerous, and fairly glitter with the rich goods 
both of Asia and Europe. There are many Turk- 
ish merchants, but the trade of the city is chiefly 
in the hands of Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Aus- 
trians, Italians, Britons, French, and Germans. 
The commerce of the port is constantly increasing, 
notwithstanding the Sultan’s negligence of it. 
Steamboat lines link it with all the ports on the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, while pleasure 
boats ply on the Bosphorus and Sea of Marmora. 
The trolley courses the city’s streets, and the auto- 
mobile makes more dangerous its narrow high- 
ways. 

Among the interesting sights is the cistern of 
Philoxenus. The city has been so frequently be- 
sieged that it had to think of a water supply. So 
this famous cistern—or rather reservoir—was con- 
structed, and is rich with its 424 columns of beau- 
tiful marble. The old city wall is also one of the 
sights. It is twelve and one-half miles in its cir- 
cuit, and has twenty-eight gates, the most famous 
of which is the one which the Turks entered at the 
conquest, and where the last of the Christian 
kings fell in a brave but futile defence. 

This city of over a million people is the centre 
of the Mohammedan world. Mecca is of course 
the Holy City, the place towards which the devout 
follower of .the prophet turns as he prays. But 
Constantinople is its city of power, for the Sultan 
is the head of the Mohammedan forces, ‘and he 
resides there. And it is there that the Christian 
powers have to treat with the millions of Islain. 
But probably each of them expect the day will 
come when Islam will be banished from the Bos- 
phorus as the Moors from Spain, and the city of 
the Golden Horn will be controlled by one who 
shall share the faith of the Emperor whose name 
it bears. 
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SELECTED ESSAYS OF FIBLDING. Athenaeum Press 
Series. Edited by Gordon Hall Gerould, associate in 
Bnglish Philology in Bryn Mawr college. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Ixxxi+222 
pages. Portrait. List price, 60 cents; mailing price, 
70 cents. 

This series of British classics is one of the most- com- 
plete both as to the works of each author and the num- 
ber of authors as well. This volume on Fielding con- 


‘tains nearly all the essays inserted in the novels and a 


considerable selection of the best work from the Miscel- 
lanies of 1748 and the periodicals. The source of the 
text is in most cases the first or second edition of the 
work quoted; the edition used is in every case indicated. 


‘Though intended chiefly to show how high a place 


Fielding ought te hold among essay writers of the 
eighteenth century, the hook also serves as am exposition 
of the author’s character in its maturity. In a sense it 
is thus biographical. The introduction gives an acecunt 
of Fielding’s personal life, his education, his career as 
playwright, barrister. journalist, novelist, amd justice. 
The development of his character, along with his de- 
velopment as a literary artist, is emphasized. The facts 
with reference to his ctudies at the University of Leyden 
are for the first time clearly explained, The notes, 
though kept within the limits of good sense, adequately 
explain and illustrate the allusions of a writer of singu- 
larly wide reading and broad interests. 


THE QUESTION OF OUR SPEECH. By Henry James. 
Boston: Houghton, Miflin & Co. Price, $1.06. 

Rarely has any one stirred the American pecpie mcre 
deeply ti:an did Henry James, last spring, when, on a 
visit to this country, he delivered two addresses, in the 
first of -vhich he criticised the American press, public 
schools, colleges, and universities, all of which “combine 
to keep our speech untidy and slovenly.” Few read 
what he said, merely getting a hint as to what he said 
from the indignant replies made thereto. It is highly 
gratifying, therefore, that the address is now available 
that we may know what he said and judge more at leis- 
ure as ‘to whether his strictures were justified and as to 
the value of his suggested correctives. 

The second address is upon “The Lesson of Balzac,” 
& very searching discussion of the principles of the art 
of fiction. Mr, James takes the author of the “Comedie 
Humaine” as his subject, because he finds him the most 
significant artist of all the great writers who have made 
the novel the typical literary form of the present age. 
The reader will find this essay an introduction into the 
inrer workshop of the novelist’s art, and wi.l bring away 
from it both a fresh perception of the far-reaching ex- 
pressiveness of modern fiction and a new and lively in- 
terest in the books which Mr. James directly considers, 
It is at once one of the most readable essays that Mr. 
James has written, and one of the most suggestive dis- 
cussions of the nature of fiction to be found in print 
anywhere. 

These twuv papers together make a volume of unusual 
‘iterary interest. 

LA FILLE DE THUISKON. Edited and annotated by 
Kate Thecla Conley. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, Cloth. 12mo. 208 pp. Price. 65 cents. 

This is a collection of forty-seven French transiations 
by the noted author, Labrunie from German originals, 
both in poetry and prose. Labrunie spent many days in 
Germany, found many beautiful ideals in that land, and 
translated them into simple and charming French, that 
his countrymen might he acquainted and enriched by 
them. His French is peculiarly adapted for the student 
of that tongue, being as pure as a classic, while his 
themes are wisely chosen and exceedingly attractive to 
the French reader both in school and at home. Notes 
and vocabulary are added by the able editor. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Principal Wal- 
ter N. Bush and Professor John B. Clarke of Poly- 
technic high school, San Francisco. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth, 367 pp. Frice, $1.25. 
This work is the outgrowth of twenty years’ experi- 

ence in the classroom, in which time the collaborators 

bave experimented on the best way to present gecmetric 
studies, so as to make them less intricate and more 
helpful. The authors have designed this volume first 
of all for the earlier classes of the high school, and, as 
they proceed, for the classes that are preparing for uni- 
versity study. A system of classification has been fol- 
lowed that must be of great value, as in definitions and 
axioms and of theorems. So one finds the “Isosceles 
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Triangle Group,” the “Congruent Triangle Group,” ang 
the “Areal Ratio Group.” By a process of elimination 
no theorems are used that are not considered essential} 
to a clear understanding of geometrical principles, The 
entire book suggests the greatest care in arrangement, 
in text as in diagrams, Evidently the authors hare 
given us something that is of sterling value in the eluci- 
dation of a subject that is naturally somewhat a 

one difficult to master. The volume is finely indexed 
also. 


WITH SPURS OF GOLD. By Frances N, Greene ang 
Doily Williams Kirk. Boston: Little, Brown & Qo, 
With illustrations. Decorated cloth, $1.50. : 
The youth of each generation is as much infatuated 

with romance and knight errantry as were the young 

people of centuries since, more, indeed, than with any. 
thing that transpires in their own day or in the days of 
their fathers. Somehow the vista is enchanting as it 
opens through historical and biographical setiings into 
fairy-like days of tradition. This is a book of stories 
of famous knights, including the tales of the deeds of 

Roland and Oliver, the Cid, Godfrey de Bouillon, Rich- 

ard Coeur de Lion, the Chevalier Bayard, and Sir Phitp 

Sidney in a series of narratives, which, while in a way 

historical studies, are full of life, action, and entertain. 

ment, as well as of instructive information. 


THE HAPPY LIFE. Ry Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
Printed in two colors, at the Merrymount press. With 
photogravure portrait. 44 pages, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
75 cents, net. Art leather, gilt top, boxed, $1.50, net, 
Postage, 8 cents, additional. 

No other American has so happy an art of phrasing as 
has Harvard’s great leader; no other has written so 
many admirable mottoes, dedications, and phrases for 
monuments and classic halls. It is only recently that 
this hapny art of his has been utilized in handy volumeg 
for gift-books and incidental reading. Not even Pastor 
Wagner's “Simple Life,” which the President of the 
United States seems to have immortalized, is more 
worthy a universal reading than this “Happy Life.” 
REVOLUTIONARY STORIFS, “Our Holidays,” “Civil 

War Stories,” and “Colcnial Stories,” New York: The 

Century Company. 

These books are in the series of historical stories re- 
told from the St. Nicholas magazine. They are just the 
right kind of books to interest young peop'e. They are 
very valuable for supplementary reading in connection 
with the study of history. giving the needed touch of life 
and reaiity to those times in which the incidents oc- 
curred. 


A TALE GF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens, with 
an introduction by Fdwin Percy Whipple. Edited for 
schcol use by Adelaide Witham. Price, cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 47 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
The soul of a book has advantage over that of a man, 

in that the hody in which it journeys is so often rejuye- 

nated, the art of the printer, the scholar, and the il- 

lustrator all combining to make each new embodiment 

more and more attractive. This edition of “A Tale of 

Two Cities” is in good type and has just enough of 

notes and comments to explain and yet not cumber the 

story. It contains a good biographical sketch of the 
author, and is well illustrated. 


LITTLE METACOMET. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Twentieth Century Juveniles. Illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 150 
pp. Illuminated cloth, Price, 60 cents net. Postage, 
10 cents. 

This was the last work ever done by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, who was writing for children for more than forty 
years. Those who have read Mr. Butterworth (as who 
has not?) will enjoy having their children read this, his 
benediction. It is an appealing story founded wpon the 
early history cf New England—the period when King 
Philip waged his bloody war wpon the pioneers. Withall 
this dloodshed and crue'ty, however, the book has nothing 
todo. Instead, it chooses a pleasing side-picture of child- 
life. and incidentally shows King Philip’s better nature. 


. Little Metacomet, the son of Philip, begins a warm 


friendship with a pioneer lad of his own age, and the 
lad’s mother, “Timid Susan.”’ In the days of peace, just 
before the storm breaks, they roam the woods together, 
finding many marvels among bird and teast and flower. 
Then comes the war, when the friendship of the small 
Indian prince proves the safety of the settler’s family. 
Finally, with the defeat of Philip, Little Metacomet is 
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sent away an exile to the Bermudas, although the good 
John Bliot tries to save him. It is a simple story, finely 
illustrated and handsomely bound. 
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NORTHLAND HEROES. By Florence Holbrook, prin- 
cipal Forestville scheol, Chicago. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents, net, postpaid. 

Why should Americans, and American _Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, Germans, and Scandinavians pre- 
fer fairy tales that are of French, Latin, and Greek ori- 
gin to the heroes of the Northland? Are the schools, 
the text-books, the classic leadership responsible for 
this? Be this as it may the time has come when every 
American child in the schools should read and enjoy 
the historical and legendary tales of Northland Heroes, 
and Florence Holbrook, one of the ablest women teachers 


of the country, and a woman who has more than cnce 
proved her literary skill, has now given the schools a- 


book with the best of these tales, with as many of them 
as are needful, while they are told from the child’s stand- 
point, and the publishers at the same time have made a 
book worthy any home and a credit to any school. - 


MAKINC THE MOST OF OURSELVES. By Calvin 
Dil! Wilson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 
$1.60. 

“Making the Most of Ourselves,” is a-series of talks 
for young-people in book form. These talks are fifty 
in number They are not prosy, as one might suspect, 
but contain simplicity, strength, and are to the point. 

The chapter on“ Meliorism; or, Making Things Better,” 
is worth its weight in gold. Also the chapter on the 
modern reading of the Bible is handled with genuine 
common sense. No words of praise can be too high for 
any of the chapters or talks in “Making the Most of 
Ourselves.” 


THE BOSTON GAME. By Frederick J. Allen, Boston. 

Published by the author. 

The author of this game has hit upon a popular 
method of fixing in the minds of the players the leading 
historical and interesting facts connected with the me- 
tropolis of New England. 

The game is easily learned and is well adapted for 
school as well as for home use, and suited for older as 
for younger people. It is interesting, imstructive, and 
ingenious. 


WILDERNHSS BABIES. By Julia A. Schwartz. With 
sixteen full-page illustrations by John Huybers and 
other artists. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. Decorated 
cloth, $1.50. 

Nature study, with the halo of a christening, the true 
kindergarten of the woods, the wild woods babes in their 
sweetest cooing, typefy this charming, seasonable book, 
Sixteen young animals, frolicsome, and not yet fierce, 
mirthful and not yet malicious, are chosen by this au- 
thor, whose pen never lacks for literary tint and tone. 
These sixteen wilderness babies have all the adventures 
to which by nature they are entitled, and they escape all 
the perils to which they are liable. A graceful style, en- 
riched with charm and fancy, and a real feeling for wild 
nature wnd child sympathies, combine to make this 
treatment fresh and telling. The author has a gift 
rarely vouchsafed to writers for the young. 

IRVING’S SELECTED WORKS.  Crowell’s Minia- 
ture Edition. Printed on India paper from clear, 
black-letter type. Size of volume, 1%x2%_ inches. 
Limp ooze leather, gilt edges. New York: Thomas Y. 
a0 & Co. Five volumes in leather case, per set, 
Oh, for some gift to describe this novelty of novelties 

so that the reader would have some idea of this set of 
books! Remember that it is a miniature edition, a wee 
bit of a thing. It is a set of books so small that the 
whole set, in its case, can be slipped comfortably into 
one’s pocket. This set was, we are told, the subject of 
a guessing contest recently at a dinner party. It Was 
placed behind an ordinary apple, which completely hid it, 
and guesses were made as to the hidden object. Needless 
to say, none suspected that five volumes of Irving’s works 
were in question! It is actually the smallest and daintiest 
set of Irving in the world. Printed as it is on fine India 
paper, a surprising number of pages can be bound in 
each volume. The type, also, is anything but microscopic, 
as one might expect. On the contrary, it is of bold face 
and well leaded, easy to read, and restful to the eye. 

The five books included are: “The Sketch Book,” 
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EDUCATIONAL: WORK 


Batavia System of Individual Instruction 
Will Be Issued in January 


It will contain such information and directions as a 
superintendent or teacher will need to install and carry on 
the work of the BATAVIA System successfully. If you 
are superintendent or teacher (it makes no diffsrence 
whether you teach High School, Grammar School, or Pri- 
mary School pupils ) the Batavia System has a message for 
you. EDUCATIONAL WORK will deliver this mes- 
sage. During the year it will treat the different subjects 
in the high school and elementary course of study with 
reference to individual instruction. EDUCATIONAL 
WORK will be contributed to by nearly every educator of 
prominence who has won success with the BATAVIA 
SYSTEM. 

The first number will contain articles by Superintendent 
John Kennedy, of Batavia, the originator of the SYSTEM; 
by Miss Lucie Hamilton, the original Batavia System 
teacher; by Superintendent R. P. Clark of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, the pioneer of the System in the Middle West; and 
by others who can speak with authority on the subject. 

We take this opportunity to thank the many superinten- 
dents and teachers who have wished EDUCATIONAL 
WORK success, who have promised to support it, and who 
have given it financial support by their subscriptions. 

The edition of EDUCATIONAL WORK will be limited ; 
to be sure of copies subscribers must send in their names 
before January tst. Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a year; 
special price of $1.00 to those who subscribe before January 
Ist. We have a special gift card for those who desire to 
give EDUCATIONAL WORK as a Christmas gift to 
teacher friends. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


“Christmas Sketches,” “The Alhambra,” “Bracebridge 
Hall,” and “Tales of a Traveler.” The books are bound 
in beautiful soft leather, with overlapping sides and gilt 
edges, the backs stamped in gold. The case is in matched 
eather. : 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY’S BOOKS:— 

‘“Marjorie’s Way,” by Alice Turner Curtis. 

“An American Girl in Korea,” by Annie M. Barnes, 

“A Plebe at West Point,” by Captain Paul B. Malone, 

“Betty Wales, Sophomore,” by Margaret Warde. 

“Polly, the Grinder,” by Evelyn Raymond. 

“The Lost Expedition,” by W. Bert Foster. 

“Fighting King George,” by John T. McIntyre. 

The Penn Publishing Company has brought out a num- 
ber of admirable books for boys and girls. Each is a 
safe and appropriate cift-book for either boys or girls, 
as the case may be. They are all interesting, reasonably 
exciting, and not unreasonably sensational. They are 
given a setting that is informing, either historicaily or © 
geographically, and in every case the effect is tonic along 
good lines. There is enough of the spirit of venture and 
of adventure, enough of pathos for effect upon the sym- 
pathies. It is every way healthful to have such books, 
in the right spirit, by capable and well intentioned per- 
sous, brought ovt at the holiday season. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Deutsche Reden.”’ Selected by R. Tombo, Sr., and R. Tombo, Jr. 
Price, 90 cents, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
ye Life.” By Alfred G. Mayer. New York: A. 8. Barnes 


& Co. 

“Songs of America.’’ By Edna Dean Proctor. Price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘““Methods in Plant Histology.”” By C. J. Chamberlain. Chicago: 
The en Chicago Press. 

‘“‘Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration’’ and ‘*Washington’s Fare- 
well Address.”” Edited by Fred Newton Scott. Price, 40 cents.—— 
**Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome.’’ Edited by Nott Flint. Price, 
40 cents. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Edited by ©. 8. Baldwin. 
Price, 40 cents.——“‘A History of Medizval and Modern Europe.” By. 
Henry E. Bourne. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘“Irving’s The Sketch Book,” PartIl. Essays. Edited by Edward 
Everett Hale. New York: University Publishing Company. 

“In and Out of the Old Missions.” By George Wharton James. 
Price, $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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GDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 

available, these contributions should be short 

and comprehensive. .Copy should be received 

by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December: North Dakota State Edu- 
cational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 


December: Florida ducational As- 
sociation, Miami, 
December 26-28: Kansas’ State 


Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
president, Thomas W. Butcher. 
Wellington; secretary, Jujia M. 
Stone, Concordia. 


December 26-29: Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 


December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumDus, O. 


December 27-28: South Dakota State 


Educational Association, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 


Jr., Hot Springs. 
December 27-29: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 
December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. 


December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


December 27-29: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jeffereon 
City. 


December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Stratton D. Brooks, of 
the Board of Supervisors of Boston 
has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland public 
schools, tendered to him _ recently. 
Mr. Brooks will take charge on Janu- 
ary 1, next. 

Stratton D. Brooks was bern at 
Everett, Mich., September, 1869; pre- 
pared at the Mt. Pleasant high school, 
Michigan; studied at the Michigan 
State Norma! College at Ypsilanti, 
taking the classical and kindergarten 
courses, and receiving the degree of 
bachelor of pedagogy in 1892; gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan 
with the degree of A. B. in 1896, hav- 
ing taken Latin as the major and 
Greek and mathematics as the minor 
subjects. In 1899 he received in ab- 
sentia from Ypsilanti Normal College 
the degree of master of pedagogy. 

Mr. Brooks has taught at Millbrook 
and Damyille, Ill., where he became 
principal: was afterward vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Mt. Pleasant 
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normal school, principal of the 
Adrian high school, Michigan, and or- 
ganized the high school of La Salle 
township, Ill.. deciding on buildings 
and equipment, courses of study and 
teachers. 

In December, 1899, he became high 
school inspector and assistant pro- 
fessor of education in the University 
of Illinois. 

SALEM. Dr. John T. Prince, agent 
of the state board of education, 
spends three days each week in the 
state normal scheol directing its af- 
fairs until a principal is se‘ected to 
take the place of the late Dr. W. P. 
Beckwith. 

Memorial exercises in honor of the 
late Doctor Beckwith, principal of 
the normal school from 1896 to 1905, 
will be held in the school hall on 
Saturday, December 9, at ten o'clock. 
Secretary Martin, of the state board 
of education, will preside, anc Hon. 
William W. McCiench of Springfie’d, 
acollege classmate and close personal 
friend of Doctor Beckwith, will de- 
liver the address. Past members of 
the school and all other persons in- 
terested are cordially invited to be 
present. 

LAWRENCE. great scare, 
when twenty-five of 400 girls in the 
St. Anne’s parish school were cut off 
from escape, was only exceeded by 
the rejoicing when the ccol-headed 
Sister Mary had each of the twenty- 
five girls drop from the third story 
into the firemen’s net safely and then, 
herself, came down the ladder. 

SOMERVILLE. The Engiish high 
school, with its 1,000 students, has at- 
tained a national reputation thrceugh 
its fire drill, by which every student 
is out of the building in 90 seconds. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. Of the thirty- 
nine teachers of this town nineteen 
are college or normal school gradu- 
ates. 

WEST BOYLSTON. In the Jour- 
nal of Education for November 9, 
page 539, first column, was the fol- 
lowing paragraph:— 

“West Boviston.—This town was 
first in percentage of taxable prop- 
erty appropriated for schools last 
year, but this year it is twenty-fifth. 
Not often does such a transformation 
take place.” 

These statements, though true, do 
not reflect the conditions at West 
Boylston. We will, therefore, explain) 
the cause of the so-called transforma- 
tion. 

The building of the Metropolitan 
reservoir through the heart of West 
Poylston reduced the population from, 
2.968 in 1895 to about 1,500 in 1905. 
The average membership of the 
schools has decreased from 520 to 
239 and the number of public schcols 
from fifteen to seven. Of course the 
necessary expenditures for support 
of schools have decreased during this 
period, but instead of appropriating 
harely sufficient to meet these ex- 
penses each vear, enough wes appro- 
priated so that a frugal school com- 
mittee was able to accumulate a sur- 
plus of about $3,000. In 1903, when 
the new school building was erected, 
this surpius of $3,000 was used for the 
support cf schools, thus relieving the 
town, at this time of unusually heavy 
expenditure, from making as large 
appropriations for support of schools 
as usual. Therefore, the facts prove 
that West Boylston has supported 
her schools loyally and generously, 
statistics for the year 1903 to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
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ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACOSE. Thesixtieth anniver- 
sary of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association will be held in this city 
December 27, 28, and 29. 

The following program has been 
arranged :— 

December 27, 8:90 p. m.—Union 
meeting, High school, Sure-im encent 
J. M. Thompson, president Aca- 
demic Principals’ Association, presid- 
ing. Addresses of welcome, Chan- 
cellor James R. Day, Syracuse Uni- 
versity: Superintendent A. B. Blod- 
gett, Syracuse; Superintendent J. M. 
Thompson, president Academic Prin- 
cipals’ Association. 

Response and annual address, 
“Needed Educational Legislation,” 
Superintendent F. D. Boynton, presi- 
dent New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

Address, “The Relation of Our 
Mducational System to Present I[n- 
dustrial and Commercial Develop- 
ment,” Mr. Howard J. Rogers, first 
assistant commissioner of education, 

December 28, 9:00 a. m.—Union 
meeting, High school, Principal M, A. 
Root, president Grammar _ School 
Principals’ Council, presiding. 

Round Table discussion. Topic, 
“The Relations of the Education 
Department to State Educational 
Activities.’ Led by State Commis- 
sioner of Education Hon. A. §. 
Draper, assisted by Superintendents 
Charles E. Gorton and Thomas R. 


Kneil. General discussion. 

2:00 p. m.—Section meetings at 
High school. 

1. Normal cection (Principal 


George K. Hawkins, president) joing 
with the State Training Teachers’ 
Association. 

2. The Grammar school section 
(Dr. Charles O. Dewey. president) 
meets with the Grammar School 
Principals’ Council. 


3. The Science section (Superin- 
tendent D. L, Bardwell, president) 
meets with the State Science 


Teachers’ Association. 

4. The Commercial Teachers sec- 
tion meets separately with Inspector 
I. O. Crissey as president. 

5. The Nature Study section meets 
separately with Principal S. P. Moul- 
throp as president. 

6. The Drawing section meets 
with the State Drawing Teachers’ 
Club, Miss Helen FE. Lucas, president. 

7. The Classical section meets with 
the Classical Teachers’ Association, of 
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which Professor G. P. Bristol is 
president. 

8. The High School seetion (Dr. 
Oliver D. Clark, president) meets with 
the Academic Principals’ Association, 

9. The History section meets under 


the leadership of Professor W. H. - 


Mace as president. 

8:00 p. m.—Union meeting at High 
school, Superintendent F. D 
ton, president of the State Teachers’ 
Association, presiding. 

Address, President Jacob Gould 
Schurman, Cornell University. 

9:30 p. m.—Fraternity and College 
reunions. 

December 29, 9:00 a. m.—Assem- 


bly hall, High school, Business 
meeting, election of officers. 
Discussion, Federation without 


Loss of Identification, Tenure, Pen- 
sions, Minimum Salary Law. 
Speakers, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester; Principal W. B. Gunni- 
son, Brooklyn; Principal R. J. Round, 
Elmira; and Principal Lyman A. 
Best, Brooklyn. 

2:00 p. m.—Topic, “The Approved 
Course of Study.” Speakers, Third 
Assistant Commissioner A. S. Down- 
ing, Superintendents H. P. Emerson 
and ©, F. Carroll. 

Topic, ‘““The New Syllabus as Inter- 
preted by the Examinations Divi- 
sion.” Speakers, Chief of Examina- 
tions Division Charles F. Wheelock, 
and Superintendents J, E Banta and 
iE. S. Redman. 

yeneral discussion will follow both 
topics. 

NOTES. 


The headquarters of this associa- 
tion will be at the Yates Hotel. 

In purchasing your railroad ticket, 
ask your agent for a trunk-line cer- 
tificate to attend the New York State 
Teachers’ Association. This certifi- 
cate entitles you to return for one- 
third the regular fare. 

Upon arriving at Syracuse. take the 
first opportunity to depcsit your 
trunk-line certificate with W. H. 
Benedict either at the Yates Hotel or 
at the High schoo] building. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

SPRINGFIELD. Dr. Homer T. 
Fuller, in retiring from Drury Col- 
lege, after long official service, was 
ziven the most elaborate and compli- 
mentary banquet and public expres- 
sion of appreciation in the history of 
the city. The leading local paper said 
of him editorially: ‘‘As a moral] force 
and in the persistency of intelligent 
opinions Doctor Fuller is easily the 
foremost man of Springfield, He is 
one of the most universally educated 
men in the country. He -seems_ to 
know more about architecture than 
the architects, more about building 
than the builders, more about sub- 
structures than the masons and stone 
cutters. It is in this all-rounded- 
ness that he has few equals. His 
busy life as a student and scholar 
have enabled him to absorb a vast 
fund of information, to arrange and 
systematize his knonvledge, and thus 
he has an efficiency seldom aitained 
for general work. Since coming to 
Drury, eleven years ago, assisted by 
the faculty he has cleaned up the 
campus, built the president’s home 
and Pearsons hall and made an addi- 
tion to McCullaugh cottage. The 
school has dowbled in attendance and 
influence and the endowment has al- 
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most been doubled. The educational 
status of the institution has been 
raised and Drury College stands at 
the apex of its career.” 

All this is fully appreciated in Mas- 
sachusetts, where he was for many 
years the president of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. In those days 
the editor of the Journal of Bduca- 
tien had the privilege of association 
with Doctor Fuller upon the board 
of trustees of Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, in which capacity he 
proved himself of eminent service, 


National Educational Association. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association 
authorizes the announcement that 
the forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association 
will be held in San Francisco, Cal., 
July 9-13, 1906. 

The lines of the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association have author- 
ized a rate of one lowest first-class 
limited fare for the round trip, plus 
$2 N. E. A, membership fee, via di- 
rect routes; this provides for going 
one route and returning another. 
For tickets routed via Portland, Ore., 
in one direction. the rate will be 
$12.50 higher. 

The dates of sale will*extend from 
June 25 to July 7, and the return 
limit will be September 15. 

Stop-overs wi!l be allowed west of 
tre Missouri river, and St. Paul on 
both the going and return trips. 

Steps will he taken immediately to 
secure the concurrence of the lines of 
all railway passenger associations in 
the action of the Transcontinental 
Association and the extension of the 
ucual rates to all parts of the United 
States. 

The teachers of California and the 
citizens of San Francisco are deeply 
interested in the next convention. 
They unite in expressing the most 
confident assurances of chiaracteristic 
California hospitality in the recep- 
tion and entertainment of the mem- 
bers, and of the most liberal co- 
operation in all matters essential to 
making the convention successful. 

A permanent organization of com- 
mittees to prepare for the convention 
and to care for the interests of the 
association will soon be completed, 
and announced in a special circular. 

It is believed that the decision of 
the execuvive committee wiil be ap- 
proved, not only by the members of 
the association, but also by teachers 
zenerally who wish to visit the Pa- 
cific coast under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions. 


MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SU PERINTEN DENCE, 


As has already been arnounced, 
the Department of Suwnperintendence 
will hold its next meeting in Lou’s- 
ville, Ky., February 27 and 28 and 
March 1. Superintendent John W. 
Carr, president of the Depurtment of 
Superintendence, is formulating the 
program, which it is expected will be 
issued in a special circular early in 
December, In addition to the regu- 
lar program, the following Round 
Tables have already been decideJ 
upon:— 

1. Round Table of the cily super- 
intendents of the larger cities, led by 
Dr. Ida Bender of Buffalo. N. Y. 

2. Round Table of the city super- 
intendents of the intermediate and 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE New YORE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand [Instructor . . 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq.. N.Y. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 

than 30 academic subjects of High School and 

College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 

Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done by corre- 

Begin study any time. Address, 

of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
nois. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


are using the best book out, for the teacher’s 
desk. Schoolroom Exercises and Methods of 
Teaching contains material for over 2,000 in- 
teresting lessons and 1,000 busy work plans. 
If you haven’t got a copy, we are making a 
special offer of a copy bound in silk cloth to 
every Journal reader sending only 50 cents. 
Book sent prepaid. 


W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J. 
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smaller cities, led by Dr. J. H. Phil- 
tips of Birmingham, Ala. : 

3. Round Table of state and 
county superintendents (leader to be 
supplied). 

4. Round Table on reformed spell- 
ing (leader to be supplied). 

The Seelbach hotel has been se- 
lected as headquarters for the de- 
partment. Reservations can be made 
by written application to Superin- 
tencent E. H. Mark, chairman of the 
general committee of arrangements. 

The railroad rate of one and one- 
third fare for the round ttip on the 
certificate plan has bcen granted for 
the meeting in Louisville by the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association ard the 
Western Passenger Association, and 
will doubtless be granted by all other 
associations. 

The Volume of Proceedings of the 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove meet- 
ing is nearing completion, and, with 
the three snecial reports published 
by the association this year, will be 
ready for distribution early in De- 
cember. 


Some years ago Phillips Brooks 
was recovering from an illness, and 
was denying himself to all visitors, 
when Robert Ingersoll called. Tha 
bishop received him at once. “I ap- 
preciate this very much,” said Mr. 
Ingersoll, “but why do you see me 
when you deny yourself to your 
friends?”’ 

“It is this way,” said the bishop; 
“T feel confident of seeing my friends 
in the next world, but this may be my 


last chance of seeing you.”—Argo- 
naut. 


Uncle John—“My goodness, Tommy, 
you eat an awful lot for such a little 
fellow.” 

Tommy—‘I ’spect I aren’t so little 
as I looks from the outside.”— 
Woman’s Home Companion for No- 
vember. 


When Alexander asked his aunt 

What grew on an electric plant, 

She answered, with some haste, I 
fear, 

“Why, currents, I suppose, my dear.” 

—Childe Harold, in Sunset Magazine. . 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 
Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we cver had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for December are a keen analy- 
sis of the Russian situation, by W. T. 


Stead; a description of the German- 
American University alliance, by Li- 
brarian Canfield of Columbia Univer- 
sity; an article about the foreign con- 
ductors of this season’s music in 
America, by Lawrence’ Gilman; 
“George MacDonald: A Nineteenth- 
Century Seer,’ by W. Garrett Hor- 
der; an imaginary address expressing 
posterity’s estimate of President 
Roosevelt, by Robert J, Thomp- 
son; a sketch of the University 
ef Texas and its new president, 
George P. Garrison; and a series 
of short articles on practical 
topics: “‘America in Foreign Trade,” 
by Winthrop L. Marvin; “Free Trade 
with the Philippines,” by Arthur W. 
Dunn; “How the Germans Revised 
Their Tariff,” by N. I. Stone; “One 
Way to Cet Sane Legislation,’ by 
John R. Commons, and “The Ameri- 
canization of Mexico,” by Edward M. 
Conley. The book department devotes 
eighteen pages to an illustrated sur- 
vey of the season’s publications: and 
the editorial department, “The Prog- 
ress of the World,” gives an excellent 
resume of the results of the recent 
elections, together with its usual 
bird’s-éye view of the foreign politics 
of the moenth. 


—W ithout overdoing it, the editors 
nave made the Atlantic for December 
a notable Christmas number. It 
opeus with a Christmas essay upon 
the timely topic of ‘*‘Riches,” by E. S. 
Martin, and in the five stories by 
such favorite writers as W. J. Hop- 
kins, author of “The Clammer,” Alice 
Brown, Caroline Duer, Clare Bene- 
dict, and Rose Young, much of the 
happiness of the season is reflected. 
There are likewise three fine and dis- 
tinctively Christmas pcems, by John 
B. Tabb, Laura Spencer Portor, and 
“H.” James S. Metcalfe, the well- 
known dramatic critic of Life, con- 
tributes a paper, “Is the Theatre 
Worth While?” while Talcott Wil- 
liams has a fine reminiscent and 
critical paper on the late Sir Henry 
Irving, “Woman Suffrage in the 
Tenements,” by Elizabeth McCracken, 
author of “The Play and the Galler?’ 
and many other first-hand studies of 


American life, is an amusing contri- 
bution to a vexatious question. 
Among the other articles of broad in- 
terest are “German Ideals of To-day,” 
by Professor Kuno Francke, “A 
French Critic of Old Imperialism,” by 
Gamaliel Bradfcrd, Jr., and ‘Johnson 
and ‘My Policy,’ ” the fifth in William 
Garrott great historical 
series upon “The Tenth Decade of 
the United States.” 


—-A poem by Edwin Markham, 
“Christ with Us,” occupies the place 
of honor in the December number of 
the Woman’s Home Companion, 
Mrs. Ruszell Sage’s views on the 
question, “What's the Matter with 
Christmas?” a description of Jchu D. 
Rockefelier’s holiday, abundantly il- 
lustrated articles on “How Royalty 
Celebrates Christmas,” and ‘“Christ- 
mas Charities of the Great Cites,” 
and no less than ejght Christmas 
stories, including an allegory, “The 
Quest of the Unwise Men,” by ‘Tem- 
ple Bailev, “The Man Who Gained 
the World,” and “Number Twentys 
Christmas Gift,” heighten the holiday 
flavor. Fannie Merritt Farmer de- 
scribes Christmas dinners and appro- 
priate Christmas dinner tables; Ade- 
line Gaylord Wykes writes cf “lhe 
Tooling of Leather’; Evelyn 
of “Handmade Christmas Gifts’; 
Anna 8. Richardson of “The Business 
Girl’s First Holiday Earnings,” and 
Grace Margaret Gould of “Dolls’ Pat- 
terns,” besides her other fashion arti- 
cles. Published by the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, Springtield, Ohio; 
One dollar a year. 


—The December St. Nicholas is rich 
in Christmas cheer, pretty verse, ab- 
sorbing stories and jolly pictures--a 
gift-book which should @rown every 
stocking and tree in the land this 
month. Grownups as well as the 
girls and boys should read with in- 


terest Maurice Francis Egan’s sketch 
of “The President and the Boys,” an 
article that comes from one who 
knows the President intimately and 
who is a frequent guest at the White 
house. Five pages are given up to 
quaintly illustrated suggestions for 
Christmas tableaux from Norah 


Archibald Smith. The drawings and 
text explain how young and old may 
carry out a simple Christmas enter- 


ENEELY & CO. 


[ALL THE WAY BY WATER 

VIA 
JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Te STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 


of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. — 


tainment, based on Christmas verse 
of Old England. 

—The Christmas Critic for 1905 has 
been prepared with unusual care, 
showing upon its contents page such 
names as the Rt, Won. James Bryce, 
M. P., author of American Com- 
monwealth,” Jerome* K. Jerome, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and Emma 
Nalve. Many of the articles have a 
special pertinence to the time of the 
year, while the text has been en- 
livened with the unusual number of 
nearly eizhty illustrations, and the 
whole placed beneath a cover design 
entirely novel in its conception. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Oberlin College, the famous Con- 
gregational college, has _ received 
gifts of more than $60,000 recently. 
President H. C. King is proving a 
great leader in all ways. The total 
valuation of the college property and 
funds is $2,500,000. 


Golden Anniversary of a Popular 
Weekly. 


It has fallen to the lot of very 
few of the leading publications of the 
United States to survive the vicissi- 
tudes of half a century. One of the 
fortunate ones is Leslie's Weekly, 
the first illustrated weekly newspaper 
established ir. the United States, and 
which, on December 14, will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary. When 
the late Frank Leslie started this 
publication,. in 1855, it was ques- 
tioned whether he would be success- 
ful or not. He was an Bnglishman 
end believed that if England could 
Support several first-class illustrated 
weeklies, the United States could 
support one, and his judgment proved 
to be correct. Two years after he 
began the publication of his weekly 
he had a lively competitor, issued by 
the Harper Brothers, and still in ex- 
istence. A 
golden anniversary nurober of Les- 
lie’s Weekly will be am exact copy, 
full size, sixteen pages, of the first 
issue of Leslie’s Weekly. This will 
afford the reader a fine opportunity, 

comparison, to judge of the won. 
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derful progress of the art of printing 
and engraving during the past fifty 
years. The golden anniversary num- 
ber of Leslie’s will contain a number 
of special features that will make it 
vnusually attractive and valuable, 


Prizes for Children’s Flowers. 


It is interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with a recent article on public 
school gardens, the success which 
has followed the creation by General 
R. Brinkerhoff of Mansfield, O., of a 
permanent fund yielding $50 annu- 
ally, to be given in prizes for the en- 
couragement of flower growing 
among the school children. Om the 
day when the Brinkerhcff prizes 
were to be awarded, the public 
schools of Mansfield resembled big 
conservatories. Each scholar came 
io school, face shining with hope and 
the recent application of soap and 
water, bearing flowers of some sort, 
either potted or cut, to proudly enter 
for the contest. The interest shown 
by the children appears to have ex- 
ceeded all expectations. Here is a 
good idea worth copying. 


Sable Island lies about eighty 
miles to the eastward of Nova Scotia, 
and consists of an accumulation of 
loose sand, forming a pair of ridges 
united at the two ends, and inclcsing 
a shallow lake. Tracts of grass are 
to be met with in places, as well as 
pools of fresh water. ‘These afford 
sustenance for large numbers of wild 
horses cr ponies, descended, it is 
supposed, from stock cast ashore 


from a Spanish-wreck early”in the- 


sixteenth century. Twenty-five years 
ago it was estimated that the ponies 
numbered from 500 to 600, but at 
present there are not quite 200, di- 
vided into five troops. 


A man, like a watch, is to be 
valued by his works. 
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“Other Magazines 
Have Come and 
Gone during the last sixty 


eventful years,” said 
The Boston Transcript last Febru- 
ary, ‘“but The Living Age has sur- 
vived all crises, and was perhaps 
never more valuable than it is now.” 
The reason that 


The Living Age 


has held the regard of a large and 
intelligent constituency through 
this long period is that it has kept 
to its original ideal of presenting 
only the most noteworthy contri- 
butions to Engtish periodical lit- 
erature. These it gives without 
abridgment, and it covers every de- 
partment of thought and activity. 

Published weekly at Boston. 
More than 3,300 pages each year. 
Annual subscription, postpaid, six 
dollars. Trial subscription, three 
months, thirteen numbers, one 
dollar. New subscribers, who 
subscribe now for the year 1906, 
will receive free the remaining 
numbers of 


The Living Age Co. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


unique feature of the oa 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag 


the student a knowledge of his own 


in America. It a to develop in 


wers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


A beautiful new buildi Sum- 


ormation 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 


Yen 


highly 
covere 


rates. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


The most luxuriously ap 
Its furnishings are rare, rich and in good taste. The 


invited 


Visit New York for the Holidays 
SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


At the Magnificent 


BROADWAY AT S4th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y, 


inted hotel in New York. 


olished floors throughout the entire house are 
with handsome oriental rugs. Tiled batli- 


rooms ventilating into the open air a feature. Tele- 

phone in ever 
This hotel offers to permanent and transient guests 

superior accommodations, service, etc., at tempt 


suite. 


Inspection of this beautiful establishment 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Proprietor 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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TEACHERS’ 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cHicaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Epwarp Fickett, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow & Beacon St.. Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


send for Agency Manuni, mentioning this publication. 


DUCATORS’ XCHANGE 
101-B Tremont St, Y.M.C.A. Bidg 
Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHtRS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
; HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
AGENCY Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE C | E N C DUR4«M, H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


‘* Ohio Examinations and Answers ’’ is the title of a new book of 328 closely printed pages, 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination 
questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative answers to all ques- 
tions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches in all, about 
4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen examinations, with complete topi- 
cal index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention Journal of Education, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s spbscription 
to THe Ouro TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published weekly at $1.00 a year. The Examination Book is just as good in 
any other State as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


High Grade 


In Demand Every 


Teachers Week of the \ ear 


Some New Books 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Stevenson’s A Child Garden of Verses........ Smith Chas. Scribner’s Sons,N. Y. $2.50 
A History of Breasted 5.00 
Essays in van Dyke 1.50 
Tombo D. C. Heath & Co., Bosto 90 
wae ob Mayer A. 8S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. — 
shoes Proctor Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost’n 1.25 
Methods in Plant meg ecered> as Chamber- lain The Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago —— 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, etc..... Scott Longmans, Green & Co.,N.Y. .40 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome ............ Flint “ 40 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress Baldwin “ “ 40 
A History of Medizval and Modern Europe.. Bourne “ 
The Secret of the Totem. Lang 63.00 
The Sketch Book, Part II., Essays...... ..... Hale University Publishing Co., 
In and Out of the Old Missions ............... James Little, Brown & Co., Boston 3.00 
The Autobiography of Samuel Smiles......... Mackay E. P. Dutton & Co.,N. Y. 4.00 
Notable Pictures in Florence.................. Harwood re 1.50 
The Russian Revolutionary Movement........ Zilliacus 2.50 
cose rece Fowler Small,Maynard & Co.,Camb.,Mass. 1.50 
When Copper Was King ........... Wright = 150 
Madame Geoffin and Her Salon ..............- Aldis G.P. Putnam & Sons,N.Y. 2.75 
The Life of Oliver Ellsworth ........... ...... Brown Macmillan Company, Chicago 2.00 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BrRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G.BoypeEn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircrBuRa, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


There is an instinct in a woman’s 
hand which impels her to slap a child 
for impudence.—Persimmons. 


UNIVERSITY 3 Write for Catalogues 


& Price-List, & 


PUBLISHING 2429 Information, 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY® e New York. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
— BOSTON, MASS 


National Educational Association, 


Advices just received from gan 
Francisco bring information that. 
permanent local organization has 
been effected for the purpose cf car. 
ing for the interests of the New Eng- 
land Association convention in Sap 
Francisco next July. 

A local general committee of over 
two hundred citizens and educators 
of California has been appointed, 

The citizens’ list of members of the 
committee includes more than ong 
hundred of the leading citizens of 
San Francisco and California, headed 
by Hon. George Pardee, governor of 
California, and Hon. Eugene A. 
Schmitz, mayor of San Francisco, 

The executive officers of the gen- 
eral committee are: Chairman, Rufus 
P. Jennings, secretary of the Califor. 
nia Promotion Committee; treasurer, 
Andrea Sharboro; secretary, Dr. Per- 
cival Dolman, principal of Hamilton 
School. 

The headquarters of the local gen. 
eral committee of the New England 
Association in San Francisco is No, 
25 New Montgomery street. Ali cor- 
respondence should be addressed to 
the chairman of the general commit- 
tee, Rufus P. Jennings. 

Local sub-committees will soon be 
appointed for the various special in- 
terests of the association. 

President N. C. Schaeffer thas ar- 
ranged for a meeting of the presi- 
dents of the departments of the asso- 
ciation at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., December 29 and 30, at 
which time the various department 
and general programs will be care- 
fully considered and plans for the 
San Francisco convention formulated, 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 
Tommy—‘You know great 
hig piece of cake in the _ pantry, 
mamma?” 
Mamma—‘Yes, dear; what about 
it?” 
Tommy—Didn’t you say it would 
make me sick if I ate it?” 
Mamma—‘Yes.” 
Tommy—‘Well, it didn’t,”—Bng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine. 


THE SADNESS OF IT. 


“Ah, darling,’ remarked Newed. “I 
see you have prepared some pudding 
with your own little hands. What 
kind is it, pet?” 

“T-that,” sobbed Mrs. Newed, “is 
bread,”— Chicago News. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


“T think,’ he said, “that I am now 
just about even with the world.” 

“Even with the world?” 

“Yes. I figure that I have now 
reached a point where I owe Just 
about as many people as I dont 
owe.”—Chicago Post. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Mrs. Fiske and the Manhattan Com- 
pany in “Leah Kleschna” have begun 
at the Tremont theatre, Boston, what 
promises to be the most brilliant of 
the many engagements Mrs. Fiske 
has played there. It is a real play, 
absorbing in story, true to life, rich 
in intensely dramatic scenes and in 
striking character types and strong in 
heart interest. Mrs. Fiske has never 
had amore popular offering. ‘Leah 
Kleschna” appeals to every class of 
theatregoer. Mrs. Fiske’s acting in 
the title role rivals her Tess and 
Becky Sharp. She gives a supery 
character study, that calls into play 
all the subtlety and emotional power 
that makes her art so great. Thea 
Manhattan Company, directed by Mrs. 
Fiske, is unquestionably the best 
dramatic organization that Boston 
has seen in this generation. Mos 
conspicuous in the company are John 
Mason, George Arliss, Frederic de 
Belleville, and William B. Mack, four 
sterling actors who share with Mrs. 
Fiske the most important roles in the 
play, and offer -with her finest acting 
now to be seen in the American 
theatre. No star has been surrounded 
with such a group of players. It is 
in fact if not in name an “all-star 
cast.”” Some of the players are 
Charles Balsar, Claus Bogel, John 
Emerson, Charles Terry, Emily 
Stevens, Fernanda Eliscu, Bell Bohn, 
and Mary Maddern. The engagement 
is for three weeks, with matinees on 
Saturday only. Seats for all perform- 
ances are on gale. 

KEITH'S. 

The fame of Keith’s Boston theatre 
for giving big shows is wel known 
ail over the country, and the special 
attention of amusement seekers is 
directed to the large number of 
European acts that have been spe- 
cially booked for appearance on the 
Keith circuit, and which are to be 
seen at this playhouse from time to 
time. The program announced for 
the week of December 11 is quite in 
keeping with any that has preceded it 
this season. Among the leading en- 
tertainers are the Ellinore sisters, 
America’s foremost comediennes, late 
of “Mrs. ‘Delaney, of Newport’; 
James J. Morton, the leading mono- 
logue comedian in vaudeville; Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardner Crane, in a pretty little 
play, entitled, “‘A Yankee’s Love for 
Dixie,” in which a Union soldier falls 
in love with a pretty Southern girl; 
Ed F. Reynard, unquestionably the 
greatest ventriloquil comedian in 
vaudeville; the Musical Johnsons, 
talented xvlophonists; Sylvano, Euro- 
pean equilibrist; Les Durands, Pari- 
sian street singers and musicians; 
Louis Guertin, skilful novelty 
jumper, and Eddie Russell and Edna 
Tillyne, in a comedy and singing skit. 
The usual new list of motion pictures 
will be exhibited in the kinetograph. 


Dunceman—“‘I suppose autoing is 
all right when everything works 
well: but then the machine is so apt 
to get out of kilter.”’ 

Faquer-—‘Why, then is when I 
really enjoy my auto. When it is 
out of order it is perfectly safe, It is 
oily when it is in operation that I 
am kept worried to death.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY ®3%<2"s5 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. Pa, to Me,—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 


stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.— Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandisfield to a 

E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y. toN. Mary te Point 
Pleasant. Va. to Pa.— Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, . —— to Frostburg Normal. N. Y. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.— Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. to La.—Florence 


E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N. ¥ to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Itha 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal.’ : 


These are only specimens, but they show our ig IVT ——- SVR for circulars. 
SYRACUSE,N.Y. 


=~ BREWER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W.BARDE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING” 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


During the fall and winter months there are 

vacancies must be filled on 

= short notice. Many of them are first-class 
positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 37% Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


he ’ 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, lanager. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for daperement work in 


: High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <*-*: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg” San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Ek. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
S C h Mm h 0 [ 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN CROCK WELL. Manager. 


Ts EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


090000000 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


: every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


| WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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: i Eric Pape School of Art THE NEW HOTEL 


EIGHTH SEASON 


_ 7 Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 ALBER 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 2 . 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume Corner J Ith Street and University Place 


models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. NEW YORK CITY 
Drawing, Paiating, Composition, Illustra- One Block West of Broadway 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


~ 
I. Drawing and Painting from ‘life,’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- The only absolutely fire-proof transient 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, hotel below 23rd Street. All modern con- 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Posterand Bookcover Designing. : ° , 
veniences at moderate prices. l.ong dis- 
Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for t teleph 
students unable to attend the school during the week. SBCe Werepeonc mm every room. -ocation 


Saturday Morning Clags for Children. quiet, yet central. Rooms range from one 
MORNING, AFTERNOON AND. EVENING CLASSES, dollar per day up. 100 rooms, with private 


SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES bath, from two dollars per day up. Our 
specialty Club Bre ikfasts and Table d’Hote 


corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, Dinner. 


Boston, Mass. Re FRENKEL, Proprietor. 


NATURE STUDY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 
sally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 
sive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 
all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 

The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes cf children 
in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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